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HKAND-NKW  SECTION; 

Be  a  Better  Buyer 


JEFF  CHANDLER,  Exciting  Motion  Picture  Star 

“  You  can  always  tell  a  Halo  girl. .  .you  can  tell  by  the  shine  of  her  hair 


I 


Revive  the  satiny  sparkle  of  your  hair 
with  today’s  liquid  gold  Halo 

So  rich  even  layers  of  dulling  hair  spray  disappear 
with  the  first  sudsing!  You’ll  find  today’s  Halo  instantly 
bursts  into  lush,  lively  lather.  Refreshes  the  beauty  of  your  hair 
completely!  Yet,  rich  as  it  is,  liquid  gold  colored  Halo  rinses  away 
quickly,  thoroughly  . . .  revives  the  satiny  sparkle  of  your  hair 
and  leaves  it  blissfully  manageable.  Get  today's  Halo  Shamptxi! 


You’ll  never 
have  an 
inferiorit 


complexion 


again ! 


1 

',tf  -  - 


NEW 


Oititone 


New  skin -toned,  medicated,  astringent  formuia  for  instant  blemish  control 


As  it  conceals  imperfections  you  can  ac¬ 
tually  feel  it  heal!  Recent  medical  dis¬ 
coveries  reveal  that  not  just  one  but 
two  types  of  skin  glands  —  oil  glands 
and  perspiration  glands  —  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  teen-age  pimples  and 
acne.  NEW  CUTITONE— created  by 
Cuticura— is  the  first  and  only  medi¬ 
cation  specifically  formulated  to  deal 
with  both  these  problems. 

CUTITONE  checks  the  overflow  of  oil 
and  the  excess  perspiration  that 
spreads  and  aggravates  infection.  An 
exclusive,  astringent  ingredient  called 
*Alchloral  works  instantly,  with  gentle 
controlling  action ! 


Swiftly  CUTITONE  goes  to  work  to 
promote  new,  healthy  tissue  growth— 
tighten  enlarged  pore  openings— pro¬ 
tect  against  further  infection  with  a 
continuous  antiseptic  action. 

You  know  CUTITONE  is  working  be¬ 
cause  you  can  actually  feel  it  work. 
But  you  can’t  sec  anything— because 
your  blemishes  are  softly,  subtly  con¬ 
cealed! 

Eight  leading  skin  specialists  re¬ 
port  outstanding  results  in  clinical 
tests  of  SIS  cases.  And  in  comparative 
tests  with  leading  blemish  prepara¬ 
tions  9  out  of  10  teen  agers  preferred 
CUTITONE! 


Pleasantly  scented,  greaseless,  skin- 
toned  CUTITONE  with  astringent 
*Alchloral  is  the  modern  answer  to  the 
age-old  problem  of  teen-age  skin . . .  the 
first  to  give  teen  agers  real  freedom 
from  this  embarrassment.  Ask  at  drug 
counters  for  CUTITONE  by  Cuticura. 


^  Cutitoiie 

■■  Foi^tn— or  MOHe  PIMPUI6 


*AI<hleral  It  Culicwro't  own  noma  for 
Aluioinuio  Chlorhydroxy  Allonfoinato 


The  last  word  In  acne  treatment  by  Cuticura  .  .  .  world's  best  known  name  in  skin  care. 


Have  to  be  in  class  bright  and  early?  General  Electric’s 
new  small  Trip-Mate  travel  alarm  clock  wakes  you  on  the  dot! 
Tough  leather-textured  plastic  case.  Luminous  dial  or  “Read- 
Easy”  lighted  dial  with  special  bulb  that  lasts  many  years. 


^  Take  part  in  sorority  chatter  while  your  hair  is  drying! 
General  Electric  Hair  Dryer  lets  you  walk,  talk,  hear.  Light¬ 
weight  case  straps  to  waist.  Dries  faster  than  old-style  dryers, 
bonnet  fits  over  biggest  curlers.  Compactly  stored. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PORTABLES 
YOU  CAN  CARRY 
TO  THE  CAMPUS 


Wake  up  or  go  to  sleep  to  music!  New  General 
Electric  Clock  Radio  wakes  you  to  music  and/or  buz¬ 
zer  alarm.  Muted  Slumber  Switch  turns  radio  off  within 
60  minute  period.  Pink  or  antique  white  cabinet. 

GMMral  Electric  Co.,  Housowartt  Div.  S  Rxiio  Rocoivor  OopL,  Bridfoport  2  Com). 
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Heavy  date?  You’ll  be  real  smooth  if  you  iron 
the  wrinkles  out  with  this  General  Electric  Portable 
Steam  and  Dry  Iron.  Works  just  like  the  big  brother. 
Convenient  open  handle.  Weighs  only  1 pounds. 

T^vgress  k  Our  Most  /mportant  T^duct 


GENERALii  ELECTRIC 
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Hi,  There! 


“Back  to  school”  can  mean  a  lot  or  a  little.  Why  not 
get  a  “return”  on  your  return?  How?  By  being  open- 
minded  about  making  ne\v  friends,  by  getting  the  most 
from  your  studies,  by  spreading  your  horizons  and  joining 
a  club,  by  paying  attention  to  how  you  look.  You’ll  see— 
there  will  be  many  happy  returns  for  you!  —The  Editors. 
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FOOD  AND  FESTIVITY 


A  House-to-Hou$e  Party  _ 

Fun's  the  Word!  _ 

Pick  a  Number  _ 

Recipes  U.S.A. _ 

Cook's  Tour  _ 


Fruitful  Fashions  _ _ 

Desk  Sets  .  _ _ 

To  Drip  or  Dry;  Add  a  Dash 


FACE  AND  FIGURE 


Beauty  Box _ 

Charm  Course,  No.  1;  Check  List 
Start  at  the  Top _ _ 


FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY 


The  Bells  Are  Ringing _ 

Home,  Sweeter  Home  _  _ 
Everybody  Is  Somebody 


From  Fingers  to  Forks 
Homework  Haven  _ 


What's  in  a  Can? _ 

Facts  About  Fabrics _ 

Those  Buy-Buy  Blues  .  _  _ 
Getting  Your  Money's  Worth 


Future  Bright _ _ 

Guide  for  Baby  Sitters 


FICTION  AND  FEATURES 


The  Latest  Thing _ 

What  Next!;  Your  3f  Worth  _ 

Blind  Date,  by  Gail  Gartin _ 

The  New  Girl,  by  Sylvie  Schuman 

Co-ed  Cheering  Squad  _ _ _ 

Jam  Session  on  ''The  Ideal  Date'' 

Here's  How _ 

Crossword  Puzzle _ _ 


Member  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireulationa 


OUR  FRONT  COVER 

Picture  thisi  Our  cover  girls  looked  so  smart  and  pretty 
standing  outside  of  Riverdale  (N.  Y.)  Junior  High  School  that 
a  passing  shutterbug  couldn't  resist  snapping  them.  Blouses 
ore  by  Ship'n  Shore;  cameras  by  Ansco.  Photographed  by 
Vivian  Crozier.  For  more  details,  see  page  66. 


•  Strawberries  are  in  season  12  months 
in  the  year  now  that  Imitation  Straw- 
lx*iTy  Quik,  by  Nestle,  is  here.  Sodas, 
pops,  sauces,  milk  drinks  are  yours  for 
the  making.  1-lb.  can,  41<‘’.  .  .  .  Potatoes 
with  imagination  come  from  Betty 
Crocker’s  kitchens.  Each  package  of 
Scalloped  Potatoes  and  Au  Gratin  Po¬ 
tatoes  has  its  own  sauce  mix.  A  white 
sauce  g(K‘s  with  the  first  and  a  Cheddar 
cheese  sauce  with  the  second.  39(‘  each. 


A  good  setting 

.  .  .  The  last  word  in  sterling  by  Gor¬ 
ham,  Blithe  Spirit,  features  a  stunning, 
sculptured  design  of  wild  flowers.  Six- 
piece  place  setting,  $39.75.  .  .  .  There’s 
hearty  fare  in  Frozen  Sugar  Cured  Ham 


Dinner,  by  Swanson.  A  raisin  sauce  tops 
the  ham,  and  sweet  potatoes,  peas  and 
carrots  round  out  the  meal.  .  .  .  Another 
refrigerated  item  that  goes  speedily 
from  oven  to  plate— Quick  Pan  Rolls 
with  Sesame  Seeds,  by  Pillsbury.  .  .  . 
For  faster,  wrinkle-free  ironing,  add 
NuSoft  Fabric  Softener  to  the  rinse 
water  when  laundering.  32-oz.  bottle, 
about  89<.  .  .  . 


•  Complexion  problems?  Drug  and  cos¬ 
metic  houses  have  been  working  over¬ 
time  to  help  you.  Read  directions  care¬ 
fully  and  follow  suggested  common- 
sense  health  rules  for  best  results.  From 
Lehn  and  Fink:  Stri-Dex  Medicated 
Pads.  A  greaselcss,  odorless,  invisible- 
on  application  product,  it  works  on  sim¬ 
ple  acne,  blackheads  and  pimples,  oily 
skin.  Make-up  may  be  worn  over  it. 
98e  a  jar.  .  .  .  From  Vick  Chemical  Co.: 
Clearasil  Medication,  a  nou-greasy,  flesh- 
tinted  antiseptic,  conceals  blemishes 
while  working  to  clear  them  up.  Tube, 
39<‘  and  98<‘;  scjiieeze  bottle  lotion,  $1.25. 

.  .  ,  From  Helena  Rubinstein:  3-step 
mt'dicated  treatment  for  acne  pimples 
consists  of  Bio-Cleanser  Medicated 
Cream  Wash,  “Water  Lily”  Pore  Lotion, 
and  Bio-Clear  Medicated  Cream.  The 
last-named  is  greaseless  and  skin-tinted 
and  may  be  used  with  or  without  make¬ 
up.  Helps  to  speed  up  natural  healing. 
Special  price  for  kit,  $2.95.  .  .  .  From 
Cuticura  Laboratories:  Cutitone  is  a 
skin-toned,  blemish-concealing  acne 
cream  with  an  antiseptic-astringent  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  suggested  that  it  lie  used 
with  Cuticura  Soap  for  best  results.  Tube 
69<‘.  .  .  .  Pink  Pamper,  by  Toni,  sudses 
the  hair  quickly  and  rinses  out  easily  to 
leave  the  hair  shiny  clean.  35<,  60?,  $1. 
-  .  .  .  A-P-D  (which  stands  for  anti-per- 
I  spirant  deorlorant)  is  a  clear  gel  in  a 
j  pink  plastic  tube.  It  is  not  sticky.  By 
Charles  of  the  Ritz.  2  oz.,  $1.50.  .  .  . 
Coty  suggests  lipsticks  “keyed  to  your 
!  skin  t\  pe,”  whether  you’re  alabaster, 
fair,  pink,  or  bronze.  Each  group  offers 
some  pretty  pinks.  $1.50.  .  .  .  The  Ester- 
brook  Stylist  was  designed  to  suit  your 
personality  in  more  ways  than  one.  You 
have  a  choice  of  a  ballpoint,  a  cartridge- 
type  fountain  pen,  or  a  lever-fill  fountain 


A  good  tip 


Beautifully  tailored!  Boldly  stitched!  What  wonderful  blouses  to  own!  Left;  saucer 
collar  no-iron  blouse  of  65%  Dacron*  polyester, 35%  cotton, rf.SS  Right :ihe  pop-on, 
buttoned  down  in  easy-care  all  cotton,  2.98  New  junior  sizes  9  to  15 


pen.  The  black  plastic  base  has  a  re¬ 
movable,  transparent  top  under  which 
you  can  insert  a  snapshot  or  a  fabric 
or  use  the  colorful  paper  discs  that  come 
with  each  set.  $4.95.  .  .  .  Mani  Magic 
will  make  your  moons  glow.  It’s  a  cream 
cuticle  remover.  Tube  69^.  By  Pacquin. 
.  ,  .  Made  for  fall.  Prince  Matchabelli’s 
Golden  Autumn  Cologne  Creme  Sachet 
is  $1.75. 
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‘‘Koauty  Box"  is  planned  to  help  make  | 
you  the  kind  of  person  who  presents  an 
attraetive  appearance  to  others.  If  you 
have  ideas  you'd  like  to  share  with  others 
ihroufh  this  eolunin — or  speeial  ques¬ 
tions  about  your  appearanee  that  you'd 
like  to  ask  —  write:  Carol  Ray,  Co-ed 
Magazine.  33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 

Q.  I’m  13  and  I  am  very  self-con¬ 
scious  about  my  front  teeth  because 
they  stick  out. 

A.  If  your  front  teeth  protrude  only 
slightly,  you’ve  really  nothing  to  l>e  em¬ 
barrassed  about.  Just  be  sure  that  you 
keep  them  pearly  white  by  brushing  them 
after  meals  and  by  having  them  cleaned 
by  a  dentist  twice  a  year.  However,  if 
your  teeth  protrude  a  great  deal,  per¬ 
haps  you  should  consult  your  parents 
and  family  dentist  about  wearing  braces. 
Don’t  cringe!  Granted,  braces  aren’t 
l>eautiful,  but  if  you  keep  in  mind  your 
goal— straight  front  teeth  for  the  rest  of 
your  life— you’ll  find  that  the  time  passes 
quickly. 

Q.  /  perspire  very  freely  and  de¬ 
odorants  don’t  seem  to  help  me.  The 
perspiration  is  ruininp  my  clothing. 

A.  Have  you  tried  an  antiperspirant, 
which  is  designed  to  help  stop  perspira¬ 
tion  as  well  as  odor?  The  best  time  to 
apply  it  is  right  after  your  daily  bath. 
If  the  antiperspirant  doesn’t  stop  per¬ 
spiration  completely,  add  the  extra  pro¬ 
tection  of  dress  shields,  which  you  can 
purchase  in  any  department  or  variety 
store. 

Q.  IIow  can  I  improve  my  posture? 

A.  This  exercise,  performed  daily, 
will  strengthen  the  muscles  which  con¬ 
trol  your  posture.  Try  it  for  at  least  six 
weeks.  Stand  with  your  back  to  a  wall 
so  that  heels,  hips,  shoulder  blades,  and 
head  touch  wall.  Relax  knees  and  press 
small  of  back  toward  wall.  Now  your 
posture  should  be  perfect.  Step  foru-ard 
and  stand  with  weight  on  balls  of  your 
feet.  Walk  away  from  the  wall  trying  to 
hold  this  position.  Then  recheck  your 
posture  against  the  wall.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  do  this  exercise  five  times  each 
morning,  five  times  after  school,  and 
five  times  before  bed.  Concentrate  on 
trying  to  walk  and  stand  with  perfect 
posture  all  day,  and  it  will  soon  come 
“naturally.” 


Wonderful  changes  are  taking  place  at  this  age.  Reshaping  you  slowly,  gently  from 
the  inside  out.  One  day  soon  your  mirror  will  show  you  a  miracle.  A  full-fledged  woman! 


It's  time  to  take  a  good,  long  look  at 
yourself.  Your  pretty  face  and  figure  are 
a  wonderful  beginning.  But  to  make  the 
most  of  them  you  must  cultivate  new 
habits  of  personal  tidiness. 

Start  with  a  good  detxlorant,  Arrid 
with  Perstop.*  Those  newly  awakened 
glands  buried  under  your  skin  can  cause 
trouble.  They  secrete  a  new  kind  of 
’nervous’  perspiration.  A  word,  a  glance, 
an  embarrassing  remark  — and  your  un¬ 
derarms  are  dripping  wet.  Your  pet 
sweater’s  ruined! 

Used  daily,  Arrid.  protects  you  right 
around  the  clock.  Keeps  your  underarms 
dry.  Stops  odor.  Arrid  is  fortified  with 
magic  ingredient  Perstop*  .  .  .  special 
protection  for  the  growing  girl 


Use  Arrid  to  be  sure! 


Nothing  protoct*  liko  a  croam.  Rub 

Arrid  in  — rub  perspiration  and 
odor  out! 

Arrid  pretocH  clethos.  Used  daily 
it  keeps  underarms  dry,  soft, 
sweet.  Stops  perspiration  stains. 
Arrid  ttopi  odor  complotoly  t  Keeps 
you  shower-bath  fresh  for  24 
hours ! 

Fortifiod  with  magic  Porstep,^ 

Arrid  is  1  >4  times 
as  effective  as  ^ 
all  leading 
deodorants 
tested. 


ARRID  m 


•  Carter  Proiliic^a  tratlemarli 

for  •ulfoiiittvNi  hydrorarTkon  aurfaetanta. 
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Unlimited  Travel  .  .  .  People  will 
travel  to  all  comers  of  the  earth,  across 
continents  and  oceans,  along  electronic 
highways.  These  highways  will  carry 
private  cars  moving  at  300  miles  an 
hour  and  riding  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface,  supiwrted  and  propelled  by  a 
cushion  of  air.  For  the  major  part  of 
the  journey,  each  vehicle  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  controlled  and  guided.  As 
the  driver  nears  his  destination,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  be  able  to  take  over  the 
controls,  turning  off  where  he  wishes 
at  50  miles  an  hoiir. 

Unlimited  Communication  .  .  .  Xo 
more  barriers  of  language  will  rise  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  this  land  and  that 
one.  There  will  be  “hearing  aids”  cai> 
able  of  translating  any  language  to  the 
wearer,  so  that  he  can  understand  the 
words  and  ideas  of  people  formerly 
foreign  to  him. 

The  Greatest  Wonder  ...  In  a 
world  where  people  will  be  free  to 
cross  all  boundaries  and  will  have  the 
power  to  do  so,  we  will  come  to  know 
each  other’s  ways  of  living,  of  eating 
and  working,  of  thinking  and  hoping, 
of  dancing  and  singing.  In  a  world 
where  foreign  languages  are  turned 
into  words  we  can  all  understand,  we 
will  come  to  know  the  ideas  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  ix'ople  who  have  l>een  m>  ster- 
ies  to  us. 


Would  you  please  show  some  ways  to 
control  and  style  hair  that  won’t  curl 
or  stay  in  place? 

—Mary  Zaller,  Seward,  Pa. 

For  hair-dos  and  hair  care  tips  in 
tune  with  fall  fashions,  see  this  issue’s 
Charm  Course,  pages  25-27.  —Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  enjoy  reading  your  Co-ed  maga¬ 
zines  and  I  think  they’re  great.  Would 
you  plea.se  try  to  fit  in  more  articles  on 
dating? 

—Irene  Redondo,  Del  Rcy,  Calif. 

Gay  Head  replies  to  your  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  common  questions 
about  l)oy-girl  relationships  in  every 
issue  of  Co-ed.  See  page  41  of  this 
issue.  —Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  was  wondering  if  there  is  any 
way  I  could  order  Co-ed  and  get  it  at 
home.  Thanks  for  a  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine. 

—Jane  MePhilimy,  Wyaiulotte,  Mich. 

Single  subscriptions,  addressed  to 
your  home,  are  available  at  $1.50  (add 
23<f  for  postage  to  Canada)  per  school 
year  (9  issues).  Write  to  Co-ed,  Sub¬ 
scription  Dept.,  33  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  check  or 
money  order.  —Ed. 


TOD.AY’S  world  teems  with  wonders. 

Ever\-  week  we  read  of  new  tri¬ 
umphs  of  science;  men  nearing  the 
moon,  machines  that  think  and  move 
faster  than  the  men  who  devise  them, 
materials  that  withstand  incredible 
temperatures  of  heat  and  cold.  But 
greater  wonders  are  in  store.  Here  are 
the  predictions  of  nuclear  physicist  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Wilcox  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense: 

The  Word  Is  “Unlimited.”  The  next 
century  will  see  the  development  of 
unlimited  power,  a  never-ending  supply 
of  energy  to  serve  all  the  needs  and 
uses  of  all  mankind.  An  unlimited  food 
supply,  too,  enough  to  satisfy  the 
world  down  to  the  last  human  l>eing  on 
it,  will  lx?  achieved  through  nuclear- 
ix)wered  irrigation  and  modern  chemis- 
tn'. 


.  .  .  and  that’s  what  wc  mean!  Write  us 
a  pustrard,  leivinft  your  opinion  on  any 
subject  and  criticism  of  any  kind — 
brickbats  or  orchids.  We  want  to  know 
WHAT’S  ON  YOl  R  MIND.  Other  read¬ 
ers  do,  too.  Address  Ix*tters  Editt>r, 
Co-ed.  .3.3  ^  est  42nd  St.,  New  York  .36, 
New  York. 

— The  Editors 


Dear  Editor: 

Through  my  home  ec  teacher.  I’ve 
di.scovered  a  whole  new  world  in  Co-ed 
Mafiazine.  It’s  different  from  any¬ 
thing  I’ve  ever  read.  It  digs  down  deep 
and  strives  hard  to  get  at  each  girl’s 
problem.  I’ve  got  a  crush!  On  Co-ed! 

—Christina  Williams,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Dear  Editor: 

In  your  April,  ’60,  issue  of  Co-ed, 
\  oil  published  a  section  entitled  “Turn- 
alxiut  Tops  for  Summer.”  These  hair¬ 
styles  were  liked  by  all  my  friends  and 
I  thought  they  were  especially  nice. 


I  go  steady 


with 


seamless  stockings 
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In  just  a  couple  of  ‘spare’  evenings  I  made  this  dress 
on  my  SINGER  Sewing  Machine” 


Eden's  Pattern  for  her  picture-pretty,  dirndl-skirted  dress  is  Butterick’s 
JUNIOR  &  TKKN  “Quick  ’N  Easy”  Printed  Pattern  #9115.  Fitted 
bodice  plays  up  a  tiny  waistline.  A  back-to-school  charmer  indenI' 


says  17-year-old  model-actress 
Eden  Kessell  of  New  York  City 

“I  love  to  sew,”  says  lovely  E^den,  “and  with 
a  busy  schedule  of  modelinp  and  school  and 
acting  lessons,  I  really  do  depend  on  my 
FEATHERWEIGHT*.  It  saved  me  loads  of  time 
on  this  cotton  paisley  dress.” 

Here  Eden,  who  loves  horses,  wears  her 
new  olive  and  salmon  dress  on  a  visit  to  riding 
stables  on  Long  Island. 

You,  too,  can  discover  the  fun  of  a  SINGER* 
Sewing  Machine  at  your  SINGER  SEW  ING 
CENTER.  See  the  famous  Slant-Nee<lle,  Swing- 
Neetlle,  or  Straight-Needle  models. 


'Tun  all  the  way/'  says  Eden 


"Starting  it  to  timpla,"  says  E<len.  ‘Srith  only 
five  basic  pattern  pieces  and  an  instruction 
sheet  that's  really  easy  to  follow.” 


"Sawing  goat  to  much  fattar,  too.  Because 
my  FEATHERW  EIGHT  is  so  easy  to  use— stitches 
just  like  a  big  SINGER.” 


See  the  Inrfie  variety  of  patterns,  notions 
and  other  sewing  aids  at  your 

SINGER 

SEWING  CENTERS 

Also  headquarlrrs  for  SINfJER*  Variium  Cleanrrs,  Rug 
Clraiirr-Fluor  Polishers.  I.isted  in  your  phone  iHxik  under 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  *A  Tfitdeinark  of  SCW.KR  MFG.CO. 
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Swingy  fvll  circl*  skirt  to 
mat*  with  a  cotton  "tiuy" 
shirt.  Both  in  Advonco  Pat- 
tom  No.  9468,  SOi.  10-16, 
9-15.  Plaid  is  Millikon's 
Abboy  flannol,  which  washosi 


Rib-tickler  top  scoops  low 
to  show  ofF  cowl-collar  on 
red  sheath.  Simplicity  No. 
3541.  50c.  10-16,  11-15. 

Dress,  top,  of  Creslan/ray- 
on  by  Weil  and  Schoenfeld. 


Records  Saturday  night?  Out 
with  scissors  and  felt  to 
quick-stitch  a  yellow-bright 
popover.  Requires  no  hem¬ 
ming.  McCall's  No.  5607.  50<*. 


The  basic  beautiful!  Uncluttered  lines 
of  this  princess  coat  make  it  as  right 
for  school  as  it  is  with  hat  and  heels. 
Fabric  is  jacquard  woolen  by  Schlang. 
McCall's  No.  5549.  75^.  Misses  10-16. 


The  suit  you'll  wear  and 
wear!  Make  it  in  gold, 
grey,  white,  houndstooth 
checked  wool  by  Crest- 
wood.  Try  gold  and  red 
jersey  tops.  Vogue  No. 
4136.  $1.50.  10-18. 


Picture  of  a  best-dressed  Co-ed 
on  an  after-school  bike  date. 
Both  Bermudas  and  shirt  in  Sub¬ 
teen  No.  5422  by  McCall's.  50^. 
Shorts  of  Milliken's  orion/wool 
washable  Lorette,  in  grey,  white. 
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Co-ed's  Fashion  Flashes  .  .  . 

Co/or— bright  and  beautiful!  Some  stolen  from  the 
spice  chest— curry  tan,  saffron  yellow,  sage  green; 
nature— deep  violet,  woodsy  brown,  olive  greens.  All 
the  autumn  leaf  tones  from  gold  through  sunset  red. 
Try  on  those  you’ve  thought  you  couldn’t  wear.  In 
the  fabric  department  when  shopping  for  sewing  sup¬ 
plies,  hold  up  a  length  to  your  face— you  may  be 
happily  surprised!  Fabrics  you’ll  be  seeing:  there  are 
marvelous  new  textures— suede-like  cloth  treated  to 
go  out  in  the  rain,  fake  furs  ( you’ll  almost  think  they’re 
real),  gleaming  brocades,  and  back  again,  velveteen 
and  taffeta.  Detail  at  the  fop— fresh  and  flattering  is 
the  cowl  collar,  a  lower,  kwser  and  somewhat  broader 
version  of  our  old  friend,  the  turtle  neck.  You’ll  see 
cowl  collars  on  blouses  and  sweaters,  peering  out  from 
under  jumpers,  pop-tops,  and  tunics.  Sfcirfs— with  box, 
knife,  or  impressed  pleats  look  full  and  swirly.  What 
about  length?  You’ll  just  miss  showing  your  knee-cap. 


(Top)  Set  for  a  party  in  a  satin-struck  brocade. 
The  point  of  prettiness  here  is  in  the  fabric, 
patterned  in  twinkling,  metallic,  cloverleaves 
on  a  soft  blue  background.  H.  Bates  of  Celanese 
acetate.  Simplicity  No.  3503.  60^.  12-18.  11-15. 


(Above)  The  bell  skirted  way  to  flattery  from 
the  stag  linel  Be  sure  to  consider  taffeta— it 
swishes  so  deliciously  as  you  dance.  Here,  in 
red,  red  by  Stehli.  McCall's  No.  5564.  50^.  (Left) 
Included  is  this  plaid  topper,  lined  to  match. 
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Blind  Date 


Dear  Sally, 

Remember  me — the  boy  who  used  to  live 
next  door?  Tom  Peters  from  down  your 
street  is  here  at  Milton  Prep  with  me, 
and  I  learned  through  him  that  your 
folks  are  still  living  in  the  same 
house  and  that  you  are  now  a  junior  at 
Windsor  School  for  Girls.  It's  been  a 
long  time  since  we  were  kids  together. 

Remember  how  angry  you  used  to  get 
when  I  teased  you  about  the  braces  on 
your  teeth?  I  remember  the  fire  in  your 
black  eyes  when  I  flipped  your  long 
black  pigtails  and  how  huffy  you  got 
the  day  I  told  you  to  stop  trailing  me 
to  the  baseball  lot,  but  you  were  a 
good  sport  the  way  you  defended  me  when 
I  broke  your  father's  window.  That's 
what  leads  me  to  believe  you  will  be  a 
good  scout  now  and  do  me  a  favor. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
girls  in  our  school  !  There  must  be  some 
pretty  nice  girls  in  that  school  of 
yours.  How  about  getting  me  a  good 
blind  date  for  our  big  weekend  Novem¬ 
ber  twenty-fifth?  Someone  cute,  about 
five  feet  four?  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  come  down  with  Tom.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  soon. 

Bob 


By  GAIL  GARTIN 


Dear  Sally, 

This  gentleman  prefers  brunettes, 
rather  on  the  slim  side  with  perhaps  a 
good  sense  of  humor.  She  must  defi¬ 
nitely  play  a  good  game  of  tennis  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  tournament  planned  for 
Saturday,  and  of  course  she  must  be  a 
good  dancer  for  the  ball  Saturday 
night.  I  hope  you  have  good  luck. 

Your  friend. 
Bob 

P.S.  I'm  enclosing  a  picture  of  the 
football  team.  I'm  the  third  one  from 
the  left  in  the  front  row.  As  you  can 
see,  I  still  have  the  same  old  face — 
though  I'm  somewhat  taller  now — six 
feet. 


IX-ai  Bob, 

The  same  old  face  looks  gtM)d  to  me.  I  had  such  a 
jiicc  girl  pickitl  out  for  you.  .Alice  is  most  attractive, 
very  athletic,  and  the  life  of  every  party,  but  she  is 
a  blonde!  Clynthia  is  a  wonderful  dancer,  but  very 
quiet  and  serious  with  really  no  .sense  of  humor  at 
all.  After  all,  she  isn’t  a  brunette  either.  I  think  you 
would  like  Nancv.  She  plavs  a  fair  came  of 


A  Hoii  se-lo-Hoiiist'  Parlv 


HE'X  “three  little  maids  from  school”  unite  to  give  a 
party,  \<)u  may  he  sure  it  will  1h*  a  threefold  success. 
This  is  a  three-stage,  traveling  party  uhich  starts  at  one 
house,  progresses  to  a  secoud,  and  has  a  grand  finale  at  a 
third.  It’s  a  lively,  original  way  to  start  the  fall  season  and 
a  hospitable  w'ay  to  wclcojne  a  newcomer  to  your  group 
and  make  him  feel  right  at  home— at  three  homes,  in  fact. 

Since  this  is  an  extra-special  kind  of  party,  it  requires 
extra-special  planning,  timing,  and  preparation,  all  of  which 
should  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  hy  the  enterprising  hostesses. 
Start  hy  meeting  to  decide  on  the  date,  hour,  and  guest 
list.  One  of  the  girls  might  take  charge  of  issuing  invitations 
(he  sure  to  include  date,  hour,  place)  and  receiving  replies. 
The  other  two  r'’ght  do  the  “prop-shopping”  for  the  special 
effects  that  \\*il  decorate  your  tables. 

Stage  One:  Setting  the  Scenes 

Your  school  colors  provide  you  with  a  happy  color  scheme 
to  he  carried  through  in  all  three  houses.  If  your  colors  are 
gold  and  white,  for  example.  Hostess  One  might  use  a 
gold  tablecloth;  Hostess  Two,  a  white  cloth  with  a  gold 
border;  and  Hostess  Three,  a  ga\  gold-and-white  stripe  or 
print. 

Dinnerware  and  napkins  can  Ire  paper.  For  hot  footls,  get 
the  plastic-coated  t\  pc;  plain  paperware  will  do  for  cold  food 
and  drinks.  You’ll  find  pretty  patterns  and  colors  to  com¬ 
plement  your  color  scheme.  You'll  also  find  clean-up  time 
a  pleasant  chore. 

Table  centerpieces,  such  as  the  three  pictured  and  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  opposite  page,  harmonize  w'ith  the  back-to- 
school  idea.  Each  of  them  represents  a  special  interest  or 
club  activit\';  the  masks  for  drama,  the  musical  instruments 
for  orchestra,  and  the  megaphone  for  sports. 

But  don’t  be  too  dazzled  b>'  their  splendor.  Actually,  the 
materials  for  all  three  centerpieees  (not  counting  the  flow¬ 
ers)  were  bought  at  the  dime  store  and  cost,  all  together, 
less  than  one  dollar. 

'I'hese  are  only  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
w  ith  little  money  and  nimble,  creative  fingers.  If  your  in¬ 
terests  lie  elsewhere,  see  what  you  can  devise:  a  jar  of 
craxons  and  brushes  and  a  sketchpad,  if  you’re  artistic; 
a  shiny,  fluted  mold  filled  with  leaves,  if  you’re  domestic; 
sparkling  test-tubes  as  bud  vases,  if  you’re  scientifie, 

MENU 

^Dips  and  Sips 
^Spanish  Kioe  and  Meatballs 
Vi  aldorf  Salad 

^('lierrv  Red  Treat  '^(Loeoimt  Macaroons 
Milk 


Plan  to  sp^nd  time  together  creating  your  center-master¬ 
pieces.  You’ll  have  lots  of  fun  working  them  out. 

Stage  Two:  The  Food's  the  Thing! 

Your  three-part  party  starts  at  the  house  of  Hostess  One, 
who  serves  a  first  course  of  sips  and  dips.  These  are  so 
delectable,  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  they  require  no  cooking 
at  all  and  may  be  prepared  the  night  before  the  party  and 
stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  serving  time.  This  means 
(I)  checking  the  pantry  in  advance  to  see  what  you  will 
need  to  buy  and  (2)  doing  your  shopping  in  good  time. 
There  are  two  dips.  Peanut  Smoothie  and  Cheese  Breeze, 
and  a  tall,  refreshingly  chilled  Super-Sip  to  get  dinner  off 
to  an  appetizing  start. 

Allow'  a  few  minutes  to  clear  the  table  w’hen  the  first 
course  is  over,  and  you’re  up  and  away  to  the  house  of 
Hostess  Two.  Now  this  girl  has  done  a  real  job  of  planning 
and  preparation,  for  she’s  serving  the  main  course,  a  hot, 
hearty  dish  of  Spanish  Rice  and  Meatballs  and  a  crisp  salad. 
How  does  she  do  it?  A  good  way  is  to  prepare  the  hot  dish 
in  the  late  afternoon  on  the  very  day  of  the  party.  Then, 
shortly  before  leaving  the  first  house,  phone  home  and  ask 
your  mother  or  sister  to  pop  it  in  the  oven.  It  will  be  just 
right  after  your  brisk  walk  through  the  autumn  evening. 

As  for  the  salad— a  tangy  accompaniment  of  apples, 
celery,  carrots  and  raisins— that,  too,  may  be  made  in  the 
afternoon,  covered  with  clear  wrap,  and  stored  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  Add  the  dressing  just  before  serving  and  you’ve 
done  a  masterly  job,  proving  yourself  a  hostess  to  l>e 
counted  upon!  h'or  the  recipe,  check  your  cookbook  under 
“Waldorf  Salad.” 

Everyone  had  enough  to  eat?  Table  cleared?  Then  it’s 
time  to  be  off  to  the  house  of  Hostess  Three,  where  des.sert 
awaits.  What  has  the  third  hostess  prepared?  Cherry  Red 
Treat  is  a  piidding  that  tastes  as  good  as  it  sounds,  creamy 
and  fruity.  Add  a  platter  of  chewy  Coconut  Macaroons  and 
pass  the  milk,  please! 

The  recipes  (p.  16)  have  been  worked  out  for  a  party  of 
six.  This  is  an  easily-managed  number,  but  if  you’re  ambi¬ 
tious,  you  can  double  the  recipes  and  the  guest  list. 

Stage  Three:  The  Party's  in  Orbit! 

Here’s  one  kind  of  party  where  the  hostesses  ne^:dn’t  con¬ 
cern  themselves  too  much  with  providing  games  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  What  with  laughing  and  chatting  as  you  all  fare 
from  house  to  house,  you’ll  be  enjoying  the  unplanned  gaiety 
that  often  proves  the  best  fun.  If  you  like,  you  can  wind  up 
the  evening  by  dancing  to  records  or  playing  word  games. 
(See  p.  16.)  It’s  our  guess  that  once  your  hou.se-to-house 
party  starts,  no  one  will  stop  to  think  about  having  a  good 
time.  Everyone  will  Ijc  far  too  busy  having  one! 
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1  HIS  is  the  kind  of  party  where  the 
quests  trip  from  one  house  to  the  next,  to  he 
entertained  hy  thre«*  hostesses.  As  you  can 
see,  the  food  isn't  just  good  enough  to  eat. 
hut  good  enough  to  gorge  yourself  on! 

The  party  theme— school  cluh  activities.  At 
riphl,  Hostess  One  decorates  with  a  Music  (duh 
centerpiece.  Styrofoam  forms  the  support 
for  it.  The  instruments  are  spraye<l  with  paint 
and  planted  firmly  hut  artistically  in  the 
styrofoam,  and  surrounded  hy  a  hase 
of  greenery. 


Minute  Sponish  Rice  Mix 


Paper  Cup  and  Plate  Industries 


Above,  at  the  home  of  Hostess  Two,  the 
Athletic  Cluh  gets  a  hig  play.  The  megaphone 
is  simply  white  construction  paper,  rolled 
into  shape,  stapled  or  taped  to  stay  put  and 
decorated  with  the  school  letter.  At  left. 
Hostess  Three  gives  the  Drama  Cluh  the 
center  of  attention.  The  masks  receive  the  w  hite 
and  gold  paint>spray  treatment  and  are 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  then  are  taped  to 
supporting  straws  planted  in  the  hase 
material  behind  the  fresh  greens. 
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i^iywJTilc 

'APeanut  Smoothie 

1  cup  plain  or  crunchy  cup  chili  sauce 

peanut  butler  ’/4  cup  mayonnaise 

Mix  all  ingredients  until  well  blended.  Makes  2  cups. 


ACheese  Breeze 

1  pound  container  large-  I'i  teaspoon  salt 

curd  cottage  cheese  H  cup  pickle  relish 

M  ix  all  ingredients  until  w’ell  blended.  Serve  as  a  dip 
with  crackers  or  chips.  Makes  about  2  cups.  Co-ed 


Funs  the  Word! 

Scurrying  from  one  home  to  another,  with  all  the  food  and 
frivolity  of  a  progressive  party,  may  be  sufficient  entertain¬ 
ment  for  a  hungry  crew,  but  in  case  pauses,  or  that  longer 
stop  after  dessert  calls  for  some  organized  activity,  here  are 
a  few  word  games  which  will  offer  maximum  amusement 
with  a  minimum  of  physical  exertion.  These  games  are  ideal, 
too,  to  provide  fatuihj  fun  at  home,  fill  those  waits  in  res¬ 
taurants,  or  furnish  entertainment  while  traveling.  Even 
Mother  and  Dad  will  find  them  a  real  challenge! 


A  Super-Sip 

2  l2-<>unee  cans  carrot  juice  1  cup  water 

2  10  f  -!  ounce  cans  beef  2  tablespoons 

broth  lemon  juice 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  chill  well.  Serves  6. 

Co-ed 


ASpanish  Rice  and  Meatballs 
2  No.  cans  2  6-ounre  boxes  packaged 

(2  cups)  canned  pre-cooked  Spanish  rice 

l(Hnaloes  4  lablespcMins  butter  or 

21'^  Clips  water  margarine 

Combine  tomatoes  and  water  in  saucepan  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Hemove  from  heat  and  stir  in  rice  and  butter.  .Mix 
well.  Cover  and  let  stand  20  minutes.  Serve  with  meatballs. 


^^eatbaUg 


1 H  pounds  ground  beef 

1  teaspiMin  sodium 
iiionoglutimate 

2  cups  crisp  whole¬ 
wheat  flakes 
cups  water 


2  Yi  teaspoons  salt 
Dash  of  pepper 
Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg 
2  tablespoons  butter 
or  margarine 
1  tablespoon  flour 


1  tablespiMin  grated  onion 

Combine  ground  beef,  sodium  monoghitimate,  cereal,  1 
cup  of  water,  grated  onion,  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg;  mix 
thoroughly.  Shape  into  2S  dozen  meatballs.  Melt  butter  in 
a  large  skillet.  .\dd  meatballs.  Cemk  until  lightly  browned. 
Remove  from  skillet.  Stir  flour  into  drippings  in  skillet. 
.\dd  1  cup  water.  Ccxik  and  stir  until  mi.xture  thickens. 
.\dd  meatballs,  cover,  and  simmer  10  minutes.  Makes  about 
6  serv  ings.  Co-ed 


ACherry  Red  Treat 

1  package  vanilla  1  envelope  unflavored 

instant  pudding  gelatin 

2  cups  milk  Yi  cup  water 

1  No.  2  ran  red  sour  3  cherry  instant  sparkling 
pilled  rbi'rries  drink  tablets 

Prepare  pudding  as  directed  on  package.  Pour  at  onee 
into  6  slierbet  glasses.  Let  set  until  firm.  Meanwhile,  drain 
juice  from  cherries  and  heat.  Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water. 
.\dd  cherry  juice  and  sparkling  drink  tablets  to  gelatin  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Stir  in  cherries.  Chill  in  refrigerator  un¬ 
til  mixture  begins  to  thicken.  Spoon  over  pudding.  Chill 
until  mixture  is  firm.  Makes  6  servings  (75  calories  per 
serving).  c„.ed 


ACoconut  Macaroons 

1  1/3  cups  flaked  1  egg,  well  beaten 

coconut  1  teaspoon  almond 

Clip  sugar  extract 

Combine  ciK-onut  and  sugar  and  mix  well.  .\dd  egg  and 
flavoring  ami  blend;  let  stand  5  minutes.  Then  drop  from 
ti  aspoon  on  greased  baking  slieet.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(35t)°  F.)  15  minute's,  or  until  golden  brown.  Remove  from 
b.iking  sheet  at  once.  Makes  about  1  dozen  large  maca¬ 
roons.  Co-ed 


THE  WORD'S  THE  THING.  Charades  is  one  word  game 
which  never  loses  its  appeal.  Divide  the  guests  into  teams 
of  four  or  five,  allowing  each  team  to  select  a  word  or  a 
phrase,  such  as  a  book  title,  or  ask  each  team  to  draw  for  its 
charade.  The  w  ord  or  phrase  must  be  acted  out  syllable  by 
syllable,  until  someone  on  the  other  teams  has  guessed  it. 
For  instance,  the  word  “party”  might  be  acted  out  bv  illus¬ 
trating  the  syllable  “par”  by  golf  strokes,  and  “ty”  by  the 
motions  of  a  tea  drinker.  The  team  which  has  the  most 
players  who  have  guessed  a  charade  might  be  acclaimed  the 
winner. 

PERCOL.VTOR  PARTY  PERKER.  Each  guest  will  find 
a  special  challenge  in  this  game  because  each  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “perform”  individually.  Choose  one  guest  to  leave 
the  room  while  the  others  select  an  activity.  The  word  “Cof¬ 
feepot”  is  substituted  for  the  name  of  the  activity  so  that  as 
the  player  attempts  to  discover  it,  he  must  question  the 
others  in  this  manner:  “Do  you  coffeepot  every  dav?”  or 
“Do  you  coffeepot  in  the  house?”  If  the  activity  cho.sen  is 
“calling  a  girl  for  a  date,”  for  example,  the  gues.ser  would 
not  only  be  faced  with  quite  a  brain-teaser,  but  would  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  hilarity  for  his  hearers.  Since  the  guests  take 
turns  answering  the  questions,  the  guest  whose  response  led 
to  the  correct  naming  of  the  activity  is  next  to  leave  the 
room.  In  cramped  traveling  quarters,  the  plavers  can  circu¬ 
late  the  chosen  activity  in  writing,  eliminating  the  need  for 
the  guesser  to  leave  the  room. 

WACKY  WORDING.  Another  game  sure  to  appeal  to 
funny  bones  and  imaginations  is  one  called  “Telegrams.” 
Each  player  writes  a  ten-word  telegram,  using  assigned  let¬ 
ters  to  begin  each  w  ord.  Making  the  telegrams  sound  logical 
is  a  task,  and  reading  them  aloud  is  guaranteed  to  bring 
laughs.  For  instance,  the  letters  O  P  B  O  j\  B  Y  O  F  N 
might  lx*  combined  to  form  the  rather  ridiculous  but  pos¬ 
sible  sentiment,  “Our  parties  best  of  all.  Bring  yonr  own 
food  naturally.”  A  prize  might  be  awarded  for  the  funniest 
and  the  most  serious  telegrams. 

THE  P.\RTY'S  OVER.  For  a  rib-tickling  finale  to  your 
party,  prepare  beforehand  a  description  of  the  gathering, 
omitting  all  the  adjectives.  Ask  each  guest  for  an  adjective 
of  an  uncomplimentary  nature,  without  telling  him  its  des¬ 
tined  u.se.  Just  before  time  to  leave,  read  the  description 
after  inserting  the  adjectives.  It  might  turn  ont  something 
like  this:  “Grim  and  ng/i/,  the  hostess  met  her  na.sii/  guests 
at  the  door  and  fed  them  nmcrahle  hamburgers.”  With  a 
finishing  touch  of  this  sort,  you’re  sure  to  end  your  party  on 
the  gayest  of  notes! 
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Choose  the  Rings  Meant  Just  for  You 


AU  through  your  •ngagemont  and  wad- 
«  ding,  your  world  is  full,  enchanting,  gay. 
To  preserve  each  precious  moment  and 
to  fymboILze  your  love,  choose  the  rings 
^at  are  meant  just  for  you. 


Only  a  perfect  diamond  cah'^eflect  full 
brilliance  and  beauty.  This  is  a  hnre  and 
radiant  gem  of  flawless  clarity,  fine  gem 
color  and  meticulous  modern  cut  .  .  . 
found  always  in  the  center  diamond  of 
every  Keepsake  engagement  ring. 

You  choose  Keepsake  with  complete 
confidenca,  for  the  Keepsake  Certifi¬ 
cate,  signed  by  Keepsake  and  your  y 
jeweler,  gives  written  proof  of  perfect  ’ 
quality.  It  also  gives  protection  against'  ^ 
loss  of  diamonds,  plus  tra'de-in  privilege 
toward  a  larger  Keepsake.  ✓ 

Caution:  Only  arK,.authorized  Keepiarhs/ ■ 
Jeweler  (listed  In  yellow  pages)  canl 
offer  you  the  guaranteed  protaetion  qO-  ^ 
Keepsake  Diamond  Rings.  ChooseTroitl  ■ 
many  lovely  Keepsake  styles  at  prices  I 
starting  at  S100,  each  with  the  name  > 
‘Keepsake*  in  the  ring  and  od  the  tag. 


I  OVSAKE  DIAMOND  RINSt.  SYRACUK  a.  »A  T.  4 

I  •!  K—piaW  «l 

'T  tU  If  J4L  t  lOt.  ''v 


fran  Mt  to  D0ARRY  $100.  R'mq  JOO.^eNUN  $S00.  fWm  ^ 

125.— NMTHfR  Rifig  $3M  Abo  100  to  2475.  Ring  12.50.— AfNNAN  Ring  $150.  Wd^ina  f 

7$.  Al  fingt  ovaiUbW  m  or  wKito  goiA  Rticos  incK*dd  ^oAd^dl  toi.  Ringi  dnUrgdd  to  tKow  mt#RiL.  4 

*Trodo-M^  rogbtorod.  V 

A?H.  PONO  CO.  INC...PKOOUCKRS  OP  KtKPSjytK  AND  s/aRPINK  OIAMONO  RINGS 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  B  R  E  C  K  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 

Clean,  shining  hair  adds  to  your  charm  and  loveliness. 
The  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  individual  hair  condition 
brings  out  the  natural  l)eauty  of  your  hair.  One  Breck 
Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  A 
Breck  Shampoo  helps  keep  your  hair  soft  and  shining. 

New  packages  marked  with  color  help  you  select  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo. 
B  Red  for  dry  hair  B  Yellow  for  oily  hair  B  Blue  for  normal  hair 


AVAILABLE  WHEKEVEK  COSMETICS  ARE  SOLD  -  4  oz.  60e  Soz.  $1.()0  16  oz.  $1.75 

Copyright  1960  by  John  H.  Bre<  k  Inc. 


Anything  and  everything— from  alarm  clocks  to  tennis 
balls— comes  packed  in  cans. 

But  when  we  think  of  “cannetl  goods,”  we  usually  think 
of  fo<xl.  This  year,  1960,  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
invention  and  first  practical  application  of  the  metal  can. 
Did  you  realize  that  the  average  American  consumes  the 
contents  of  250  cans  a  year?— that  there  are  more  than  1,2(K) 
varieties  of  canned  footl?— that  canned  food  accounts  for 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  our  food  consumption? 

You  can  tell  by  those  figures  that  it’s  important  for  you  to 
know  how  to  shop  for  canned  fo<xls  in  order  to  get  the  liest 
flavor,  texture,  and  quantity— at  the  most  economical  price— 
for  a  particular  use.  Your  best,  and  most  complete,  guide  to 
buying  is  the  label  on  the  can. 

How  to  Read  a  Label 

First  comes  the  brand  name— or  the  name  of  the  maker. 
A  little  exi>erience  will  tell  you  which  brands  you  ami  your 
family  like  best.  You  may  prefer  the  baked  beans  of  one 
maker,  the  corned  beef  hash  of  another,  and  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  still  another.  Make  note  of  a  brand  if  you 
and  your  family  like  it,  so  that  you  can  buy  it  again. 

When  you  are  buying  vegetables,  you  will  notice  that  they 
are  usually  graded:  “Fancy,”  “Extra  Standard,”  and  “Stand¬ 
ard.”  Fruits  are  graded  “Fancy,”  “Choice,”  and  “Standard.” 
Or  some  packers  may  substitute  the  letters  “A,”  “B,"  and  "C” 
to  represent  these  three  grades.  Though  the  grades  will  vary 
in  price,  with  “Fancy”  the  most  expensive,  all  of  them  have 
the  same  vitamin  content  and  are  packed  under  the  same 
conditions  of  cleanliness.  They  differ  from  each  other  in  size, 
tenderness,  color,  and  uniformity. 

For  example,  you  might  select  grade  “A”  peach  halves 


i  in 
a  Can? 

for  a  special  salad,  grade  “B”  peach  halves  for  hot  spiced 
IHjaches  to  serve  along  with  meat,  and  grade  “C”  peach 
halves  for  baking  a  peach  pie. 

In  addition  to  grades,  by  law,  net  weight  or  volume  is  also 
clearly  shown  on  can  labels.  This  information  helps  you 
figure  out  the  quantities  you  will  be  needing  for  the  number 
of  people  to  be  servenl,  or  to  fill  the  requirements  of  a  recipe. 
Below  is  a  chart  of  common  can  sizes: 

The  can  label  also  tells  you  the  style  of  pack,  which  is 
u.sually  illustrated  by  the  picture,  too.  A  great  many  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  available  in  different  styles:  whole,  cut, 
diced,  julienne,  and  so  on.  Canned  fruits  may  be  packed  in 
light  synip,  heavy  syrup,  or  in  water  only.  Canned  soujvs 
come  ready  to  serve,  or  condensed.  The  label  also  includes 
an  ingredient  listing  so  that  you  can  tell  what  seasonings 
have  been  added. 

From  Storo  to  Storago 

The  condition  of  the  can  itself  is  another  guide  for  you. 
Once  in  a  while  you  may  find  one  w'ith  a  stained  label  or 
rusty  surface  or  even  a  couple  of  dents.  These  are  harmless 
and  do  not  affect  the  contents  at  all.  Make  certain,  however, 
that  the  can  doesn’t  leak  and  that  it  doesn’t  have  deep  dents 
or  bulges  or  swellings  at  top  or  bottom. 


Industry  !  App.  Nat  Wgt.  Approx. 

Term  or  FI.  Maos.  Cups 


Picnic  or  10Vi-12  OX. 

No.  1  I 

12  oz.  I  12  ox. 

(vacuum)  | 

No.  300  14  to  16  ox. 

(1  lb.)  ; 

No.  303  16  to  17  oz. 


No.  2  1  lb.,  4  oz.  or 

1  pt.,  2  fl.  oz. 

No.2^  I  11b.,  13oz. 


No.  3  cyl«  I  3  ib.,  3  oz.  or 
1  C|t..  14  fl.  oz. 


6V^7  lb*.  12-13 


2V4 

5 

3'A 

7 

514 

10  to  12 

i 

12-13 

1 

25 

Oftan  usad  for: 

individual  sorvings,  fruit  &  v«g>., 
fruit  juico  concontroto 

smalt  portions,  fruits  &  vogs. 
mainly  in  motropolitan  aroas 

condonsod  soups,  moats,  fish, 
somo  vogs.,  fruits 

fruits,  moats,  and  vogs.,  such  as 
vacuum-packod  corn 

bokod  boons,  comploto  rongo 
fruits  and  vogs. 

roady  to  sorvo  soup,  vogs.,  fruits 
ond  juicos 

fruits,  vogs.,  juicos 


fruits,  vogs.,  such  as  pumpkin, 
tomatoos 

wholo  chickon,  fruit  and  vog. 
juicos 

rostaurant  and  institutional  uso, 
all  foods 


If  the  can  leaks  or  bulges,  discard  it. 

The  best  storage  for  canned  focxls  is 
in  a  dry  place  at  a  moderately  cool  or 
cold  (not  freezing)  temperature.  Keep 
the  cans  away  from  radiators,  furnaces, 
or  ovens. 

So  that  cannetl  goods  are  easier  to 
find,  it’s  a  gtKxl  idea  to  store  them  in 
“categories”— fruits  in  one  section,  vege¬ 
tables  in  another,  and  main  courses  and 
meats  in  still  another.  A  kitchen  closet 
or  cabinet  make  ideal  storage  spots. 

.  And  here’s  a  hint: 

Keep  an  “inventory”  of  canned  goods 
taped  inside  the  closet  or  cabinet  door. 
Whenever  you  u.se  a  can,  mark  it  down, 
so  that  it  can  be  replac'ed  the  next  time 
■  you  shop.  Canned  goods  are  extremely 
helpful  in  “emergencies”— when  unex- 
^  pected  guests  arrive  for  dinner,  or  when 
something  suddenly  comes  up  and  you 
want  a  “quickie”  meal. 

After  you’ve  opened  a  can,  it  is  per- 
fectly  safe  to  store  remaining  food  in  it. 
-t  It  should,  of  course,  be  covered  with 
,  foil,  wax  paper,  or  a  small  bowl  cover, 
J  and  put  in  the  refrigerator. 
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Facts  About  Fabrics 


^I^ERRY  Dillon  held  up  two  skirts  for  her  friend’s  inspec- 
tion.  “Oh,  Isobel,”  she  sighed,  “they’re  both  so  lovely, 

I  can’t  decide  which  one  to  buy!” 

“Have  you  looked  at  the  hang  tag  labels?’’  Isobel  asked. 
“Sure,  but  both  skirts  are  the  same  price,  which  makes 
choosing  even  harder.”  Terry  moaned. 

Isobel  laughed.  “I  didn’t  mean  the  price  tags,  silly,”  she 
explained.  “I  meant  the  labels:  the  tags  that  tell  you  of 
what  fabrics  the  skirts  are  made,  whether  they’re  wash¬ 
able,  crease  resistant,  colorfast— all  sorts  of  useful  things. 

“Look,  I’ll  show  you,”  Isobel  went  on.  “The  label  on 
the  red  velvet  skirt  says  that  it’s  made  of  100%  rayon  and 
that  it  has  to  be  dry  cleaned.  'The  label  on  the  olive  green 
corduroy  skirt  says  that  it’s  made  of  100%  cotton  and  that 
it’s  washable.  So  just  by  looking  at  the  labels,  you  know 
that  although  the  skirts  are  the  same  price,  the  velvet  one 
will  cost  you  more  later  on  because  you’ll  have  to  pay  for 
dry  cleaning.  Besides,”  Isobel  added,  “since  you’ve  only 
enough  money  to  buy  one  new  skirt,  the  corduroy  one 
would  be  better  because  it’s  more  durable  and  you  can 
wear  it  for  school  and  dress-up  occasions.” 

Isobel  knows  what  she’s  talking  about!  Today  labels 
on  clothing  and  yardage  are  more  helpful  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  because  manufacturers  are  required  by  law  to  label 
all  clothing  and  textiles  as  to  the  exact  fiber  content. 

No  Fabrication 

To  understand  labels,  you’ll  need  to  know  a  little  about 
the  way  fabric  is  made.  It’s  a  four-step  process: 

•  Step  I.  Let’s  start  with  fibers,  which  are  either  natural 
or  man-made.  Natural  fibers— cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  linen 
—come  straight  from  plants  and  animals.  Man-made  fibers 
are  made  from  chemicals  in  laboratories.  The  names  for 
the  most  popular  man-made  fibers  now  on  the  market  are 
acetate,  triacetate,  rayon,  nylon,  acrylic,  and  polyester. 

Each  of  these  man-made  fibers  is  planned  from  the  test- 
tube  to  do  a  specific  job  for  you.  Acetate  and  triacetate 
are  made  to  feel  silky  and  crisp,  to  drape  easily,  wash 
easily,  dry  quickly,  and  retain  permanent  pleats.  Rayon 
is  made  to  absorb  perspiration,  drape  easily,  withstand 
reasonably  hard  wear,  and  dye  into  brilliant  colors.  Nylon, 
most  durable  of  the  man-mades,  has  high  elasticity,  high 
luster,  dries  quickly,  and  resists  wrinkles.  Acrylic  is 
wonderful  for  knitted  clothing  because  it’s  made  to  be 
warm,  soft,  bulky,  easily  washable,  and  quick  drying. 
Polyester  is  made  to  wash  easily,  dry  quickly,  resist  wrin¬ 
kles,  and  stand  hard  wear. 

Each  manufacturer  of  one  of  these  man-made  fibers 
gives  it  a  trade  name,  which  is  capitalized  on  the  label. 
For  example,  several  companies  make  polyester  fiber.  One 
calls  its  polyester  fiber  “Dacron.”  Another  calls  its  poly¬ 
ester  fiber  “Kodel.” 

•  Step  II.  Once  a  manufacturer  has  the  fibers,  he  spins 
them  into  yarn.  Long  ago,  all  yams  were  made  from  only 


one  kind  of  fiber,  such  as  all-cotton  or  all-wool.  But  now 
scientists  have  discovered  that  they  can  give  you  better 
wearing,  better  looking  fabrics  by  mixing  or  blending 
different  types  of  fibers  together.  You  may  have  a  blouse 
of  65%  polyester  (Dacron  or  Ktxlel)  and  35%  cotton— a 
fabric  which  combines  the  laundering  and  wrinkle-resistant 
benefits  of  polyester  with  the  strength  and  absorbency  of 
cotton. 

•  Step  III.  Fabric  is  c'onstrucled  from  the  yarn.  Most 
fabric  is  woven  or  knitted.  In  general,  firm,  closely-woven 
or  knitted  fabrics  keep  their  shape  better,  hold  a  press 
better,  and  are  more  durable  than  fabrics  of  loose  con¬ 
struction. 

•  Step  IV.  After  a  manufacturer  has  woven  or  knitted 
the  fabric,  another  one  finishes  it  to  change  its  appearance 
or  to  improve  its  service  qualities.  He  can  treat  fabric  to 
make  it  appear  shiny  or  dull,  plain  or  patterned,  to  be 
crease  resistant,  water  repellent,  shrink-controlled,  color- 
fast,  or  spot  resistant. 

Label  Language 

A  really  useful  label  tells  you  not  only  what  the  fabric 
is,  but  also  what  it  will  do  and  how  to  care  for  it. 

1.  Is  the  fabric  colorfast?  The  dyeing  process  used  by 
the  manufacturer  determines  how  colorfast  a  fabric  is.  For 
your  regular  casual  and  date  clothing,  most  fabrics  avail¬ 
able  today  are  sufficiently  colorfast.  But  when  you’re  buy¬ 
ing  a  bathing  suit  or  some  other  garment  that  will  be 
exposed  to  sunlight  and  frequent  washings,  watch  labels 
for  the  terms  “vat-dyed”  and  “solution-dyed.”  Vat-dyed 
cottons,  linens,  and  rayons  are  most  colorfast  to  washing, 
sunlight,  dry-cleaning,  bleach,  perspiration,  and  crocking 
(dye  rubbing  off).  Solution-dyed  rayons  and  acetates  are 
colorfast  to  sunlight  and  dry  cleaning.  Look  for  their  trade 
names,  such  as  Colorspun,  Celaperm,  Color-Sealed,  Chrom- 
spun,  Jetsjnin,  and  Coloray. 

2.  Will  the  fabric  shrink?  If  the  label  indicates  a 
residual  (remaining)  shrinkage  of  less  than  2.5%  in  woven 
fabrics  or  less  than  3.5%  in  knitted  fabrics,  the  garment 
won’t  shrink  out  of  fit.  Often  you’ll  find  garments  and 
yardage  labeled  simply  “shrink-controlled,”  which  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  the  fabric  won’t  shrink  out  of  fit. 
When  buying  yardage,  you  may  find  information  about 
shrinkage  and  colorfastness  printed  along  the  selvages. 

3.  What  care  is  required?  Look  for  label  answers  to 
these  questions:  Is  the  garment  washable  or  should  it  be 
dry  cleaned?  If  it’s  washable,  does  it  drip  dry?  If  not, 
should  it  be  pressed  with  a  cool,  medium,  or  warm  iron; 
steam  or  dry  iron?  If  you  don’t  find  the  answers  on  the 
label,  be  sure  to  ask  the  salesperson. 

P.S.  E^ch  time  you  buy  a  garment,  write  what  the 
garment  is  on  its  hang  tag  label  and  put  the  label  into 
an  envelope  marked  “Clothing  Care  Instructions.” 

Next* issue:  Buying  Coats 
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Carolina  Grayton't  Sponding  Plan  a 


INCOME  (wMlily) 

AHewaiK*  . 

..  $1J0 

2.50 

Hewaekeld  dtere*  . 

M 

TOTAL  INCOME 

M.50 

$4.50 

FIXED  EXPENSES 

But  fare  te  aii4  frem  tckael 
ScKeol  iModie* 

Church  ceotributiaii  . 

$  .70 
..  1.25 

.25 

TOTAL  FIXED  EXP. 

$2.20 

2.20 

(Balanco) 

$2.30 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES 

Club  due*  . 

(moviM,  Gtc.) 

..  S  J5 
.75 

M 

TOTAL  INCIDENTALS 

$1.20 

1.20 

(Balance) 

$1.10 

LONG  RANGE  ITEM 

Birthday  fund  . 

.  ,  $  .60 

.60 

BALANCE  (for  FRIVOLITIES) 

$  M 

•trtt ■tA'tfiftftl'it'tr {s-(r-i:-{rir-i:-Cr{t -(rCiftt^rCrtfMfCftrte <^<r<r A  w  .*,  ..☆vV  A- 


Have  you  ever  had  to  cancel  out  a  big  event— a  foot¬ 
ball  game,  a  dance,  buying  a  special  bracelet— be¬ 
cause  you  were  short  of  cash?  Have  you  ever  had  to  ask 
Dad  or  Mom  for  an  advance  on  your  allowance  to  buy 
something  you  needed  “desperately’? 

If  you  answered  “yes”  to  either  of  these  questions,  you’ve 
got  one  of  the  most  common  ailments— "moncyitis”! 

The  cure  is  simple.  Here’s  Co-eds  four-step  spending 
plan  to  put  you  victims  of  “moneyitis”  back  in  the  money. 
•  What’s  your  income?  First,  make  a  list  of  all  the  items 
that  go  into  your  weekly  income— your  part-time  job,  your 
allowance,  fees  from  baby  sitting,  chores  about  the  house, 
etc.  If  some  of  your  money  comes  to  you  at  irregvilar  in¬ 
tervals— such  as  once  a  month— figure  out  how  much  of  it 
applies  to  your  weekly  income.  Now  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
enter  the  first  item  in  your  plan— your  weekly  TOTAL 
INCOME. 

•  Where’s  your  money  going?  Think  back  and  make  a 
rough  list  of  the  things  you  spent  money  for  last  week. 
And  it’s  a  good  idea  to  start  right  now  keeping  a  list  of 
all  your  expenditures  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Be  sure  to 
write  down  eoeryfhing— even  the  foolish  things  you  buy. 
When  you’ve  compiled  a  list  you  think  is  accurate,  con¬ 
sider  the  items  separately.  Notice  how  they  seem  to  fall 
into  groups? 

•  What’s  necessary?  Your  expenses  will  probably  fall  into 
at  least  three  groups.  First,  there  are  your  fixed  expenses 
—bus  fares,  lunches,  haircuts,  and  church  contributions— 
for  which  you  simply  have  to  spend  money. 

Second,  youll  find  incidental  expenses— chih  dues, 
movies,  records,  bowling,  cosmetics— which  you  don’t  ab- 
.solutely  need,  but  wouldn’t  like  to  do  without. 

'Third,  there  are  probably  a  few  long  range  items— a 
gift  for  Dad,  some  “dreamy”  cologne,  a  new  tennis  racket. 


rr-Tj 

I  nose 

Buy-Buy  Blues 

These  are  things  you  may  want,  for  which  you’ll  have  to 
save  up  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  or  months. 

Perhaps,  like  most  people,  you’ll  find  a  fourth  category 
which  might  be  labeled  unforgivables— items  that  were  a 
plain  waste  of  your  money.  Mark  these  unforgivables 
carefully;  your  new  plan  is  designed  to  eliminate  them. 

•  W fiat’s  a  spending  plan?  Before  you  try  to  set  up  your 
own  plan,  take  a  look  at  “Caroline  Grayson’s  Spending 
Plan”  in  the  box  on  this  page.  Caroline  is  a  high  school 
sophomore.  Her  $4.50  a  week  income  may  seem  high 
to  you,  but  don’t  forget  that  her  parents  expect  her  to 
buy  everything  but  her  clothing  with  her  allowance  and 
earnings.  Here’s  how  Caroline  arrived  at  her  plan. 

First,  she  figured  her  weekly  income  at  $4.50.  Then  she 
kept  track  of  all  her  expenses  for  several  weeks,  reviewed 
them  carefully  and  assigned  them  to  categories.  After 
she’d  recovered  from  the  shock  of  seeing  how  much  went 
for  “unforgivables,”  she  began  to  plan  ahead. 

Caroline  discovered  that  she  had  to  pay  $2.20  each 
week  for  bus  fare,  lunches,  and  church  contributions.  So 
she  listed  these  items  as  fixed  expenses  and  subtracted 
their  total,  $2.20,  from  her  $4.50  weekly  income.  That 
left  her  with  $2.30  to  spend  each  week. 

'Then  Caroline  worked  out  a  list  of  her  incidental  ex¬ 
penses,  or  “desirables.”  'These  included  25  cents  for  YWCA 
dues,  75  cents  strictly  for  fun— a  movie,  bowling,  a  dance; 
and  20  cents  for  cosmetics,  which  might  be  emery  boards, 
hand  cream,  or  a  deodorant.  After  subtracting  the  cost  of 
these  items,  $1.20,  from  her  balance,  Caroline  had  $1.10 
left  over.  She  decided  to  put  aside  60  cents  each  week 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  long  range  item— a  birthday  gift 
for  her  mother.  She  put  her  savings  into  the  small  bank  on 
her  desk  once  a  week,  and  transferred  the  money  to  a 
savings  account  in  a  real  bank  when  the  small  bank  filled 
up.  After  Mrs.  Grayson’s  birthday,  Caroline  plans  to  select 
a  new  long  range  item,  perhaps  a  trip,  a  permanent  wave, 
or  dance  tickets,  to  save  for. 

So  Caroline’s  spending  plan  leaves  her  50  cents  a  week 
that’s  not  “spoken  for.”  'That  may  not  seem  like  a  great 
deal  of  extra  money,  but  Caroline  doesn’t  even  try  to 
account  for  it.  She  calls  this  her  “frivolities”  money  and 
spends  it  for  anything  that  strikes  her  fancy,  because  her 
reaUy  important  spending  is  already  planned. 

•  How  about  you?  Want  to  buy  more  of  the  things  you’d 
like?  'Then  try  setting  up  a  four-step  spending  plan  like 
Caroline’s.  If  you  do,  you’ll  soon  be  cured— permanently 
—of  “moneyitis." 

Next  issaei  Savincs  AecownU 
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Getting  Your  Money's  Worth 


/^X)-ED’s  brand  new  buymanship  section  (pages  im- 
^  mediately  preceding)  is  planned  to  help  you  be¬ 
come  a  wiser  shopper  and  a  better  homemaker  in  the 
future. 

After  you’ve  read  the  articles  carefully,  try  out  your 
buymanship  know-how  on  these  quizzes.  When  you’ve 
finished,  check  your  answers  with  those  on  page  66,  and 
c“ount  5  points  for  each  correct  answer.  Then  rate  your¬ 
self:  90-100,  you’re  tops  in  the  shops;  80-90,  you’re 
almost  a  proper  shopper;  70-80,  your  shop  talk  needs 
brushing  up;  below  70,  you’re  stealing  from  yourself! 

What* 9  in  a  Can? 

In  each  of  these  situations,  check  the  wisest  choice, 

1.  You  want  to  buy  a  can  of  high  grade  peaches  to 
use  in  making  salads.  You  choose  the  can  that  is: 

_ a.  the  most  expensive. 

_ b.  marked  “choice.” 

_ c.  marked  “fancy.” 

2.  Your  family  dinner-for-four  menu  includes  green 
beans.  You  buy  the  can  that  is: 

_ ^a.  marked  16  ounces. 

_ ^b.  on  sale. 


Facts  About  Fabrics 

Write  in  the  space  before  each  term  the  letter  of  the 
matching  statement. 


_ 1.  Natural  fibers  a. 

_ 2.  Man-made  fibers 

_ ^3.  Blend 

_ 4.  Finishing 

d. 

_ 5.  Polyester 

e. 

_ 6.  Acrylic 

f. 

_ 7.  Vat-dyed  fabrics 

h. 

_ 8.  Shrink-controlled  i. 

_ 9.  Trade  name 

_ 10.  Colorspun 


cottons,  linens,  rayons  with 
most  colorfastness, 
capitalized  name  a  manu¬ 
facturer  gives  his  man-made 
fiber. 

solution-dyed  acetate  or  rayon 
yarn  colorfast  to  sunlight,  dry 
cleaning. 

fabrics  with  residual  shrink- 
age  of  less  than  2.5% 
(woven);  or  3.5%  (knitted), 
warm,  soft,  bulky  man-made 
fiber,  good  for  knitwear, 
fibers  made  from  chemicals, 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen, 
processes  which  make  fabrics 
more  attractive,  serviceable, 
tw'o  or  more  different  fibers 
mixed  together  to  form  yam. 
man-made  fiber  which  washes 
and  dries  easily,  resists 
wrinkles,  (for  example.  Dac¬ 
ron). 


_ c,  largest. 

3.  Some  com\>anies  use  an  A,  B,  C  grading  system  on 
their  canned  goods  to  indicate  the: 

_ a.  type  of  vitamins  in  the  food. 

_ b.  size,  tenderness,  color,  and  uniformity  of  the 

food. 

_ c.  purity  of  the  food. 

4.  You’ve  just  stocked  up  on  canned  vegetables  be¬ 
cause  they  were  on  sale.  You  store  them: 

_ a.  in  the  refrigerator. 

_ b.  near  a  stove. 

_ c.  in  a  dry,  moderately  cool  place. 

5.  By  law,  canned  goods  labels  must  tell  you  the: 

_ a,  net  weight  or  fluid  measure  of  the  contents. 

_ b.  best  method  of  preparing  the  food. 

_ c.  quantities  of  nutritive  elements  in  the  food. 


Do  You  Have  Money itis? 

If  your  trouble  is  that  you’ve  too  much  month  left 
over  at  the  end  of  your  money,  this  quiz  may  help  you. 
Just  fill  in  the  blanks. 

1.  The  money  you  receive  from  part-time  jobs,  your 

allowance,  and  gifts  belongs  in  the  _  column  of 

your  budget  chart. 

2.  Bus  fares,  lunches,  haircuts,  and  church  contribu¬ 
tions  are  called _ expenses. 

3.  _  expenses— those  which  vary  from  month 

to  month— include  movies,  records,  and  cosmetics. 

4.  It’s  best  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  your  spend¬ 
ing  habits _ you  try  to  draw  up  a  personal  budget. 

5.  No  matter  how  small  your  income  is,  you  should 

set  aside  some _ each  week  toward  a  definite  goal 

—perhaps  a  new  sweater,  Christmas  gifts,  a  camera,  or 
whatever  you’d  particularly  love  to  buy. 

My  score _ 

it.  *"  v,'  ■ 
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A  Short  Story  by  SYLVIE  SCHUMAN 

TT  WAS  one  of  those  lazy  September  mornings  still  spell- 
bound  by  summer.  The  campus  held  its  rich  green,  the 
trees  were  round  with  foliage,  and  Hillcrest  High  students 


lingered  under  the  sun-bright  sky.  As  she  moved  into  their 
midst,  Josie  felt  a  familiar  stirring  of  pain.  Unconsciously  she 
slowed  her  pace  as  though  to  witlidraw  from  the  vacuum  of 
loneliness  which  descended  on  her.  How  long  could  she  bear 
it?  For  two  unendurable  weeks  now  she  had  sat  stonily  in 


the  chatter-filled  school  bus,  moved  as  a  stranger  across  the 
sparkling  field,  the  thronging  halls.  She  felt  like  a  phantom 
whom  no  one  saw  or  felt,  a  kind  of  invisible  student  mate¬ 
rializing  only  to  teachers  as  Josephine  Cardone,  a  “new”  girl. 

Her  mind  flew  back  to  memories  of  her  old  school,  familiar 
since  childhootl,  safe  and  full  of  friends.  Suddenly  she  hated 
the  grass  under  her  feet  and  the  big  sky  and  chirping  birds. 


She  felt  a  sick  sharp  longing  for  the  familiar  city  streets. 

An  uncle  she’d  hardly  known  had  died  and  bequeathed  a  Josic  fclt  ashotticd  hcfove  th€Se  populoT 


farm,  and  her  father  had  been  full  of  joy  and  hope.  “A  farm, 
Josie,”  he’d  said,  his  brown  eyes  brimming  with  plans,  “I  will 
grow  vegetables  and  we  will  have  fresh  eggs  and  Mama  will 


friends — but  for  the  wrong  reasons 


make  a  garden.  You  will  see  how  pure  it  is  to  live  in  the 
country  where  God  shows  you  things  growing.” 

A  small  guilt  fluttered  inside  Josie,  thinking  of  her  father. 
His  skin  was  parched  from  the  sun  and  wind,  his  back  bent 
from  chores  in  the  earth.  But  there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes 
that  had  never  been  there  when  he  returned  from  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Mama,  t(X),  seemed  overnight  to  have  taken  root  in  the 
country.  Josie  bit  back  her  disappointment.  She  was  being 
selfish. 

She  went  through  the  door  like  an  automaton.  And  then 
suddenly  her  books  went  flying  out  of  her  arm  as  a  burly 
red-haired  boy  jostled  her  and  rushed  on.  She  stood  there, 
all  her  resentment  flaring.  Beside  her  a  boy  shouted,  “Red, 
you’re  a  louse.” 

The  boy  was  picking  her  books  up  for  her.  He  read  her 
name  ofiF  the  neatly  lettered  book -cover.  “Josephine  Cardone. 
. . .  Here  you  are,  Josephine.”  He  had  gray-blue  eyes  and  was 
as  blond  as  .she  was  dark— so  blond  that  there  seemed  to  be 


a  glint  all  over  him.  Or  was  it  his  attentive  smile  that  made 
him  glow  for  her?  She  noted  his  neatness  and  poise,  the  air 
of  breeding  about  him.  She  thanked  him  and  said  lamely, 
“He  certainly  was  in  a  hurry.” 

“He’s  going  no  place,”  the  boy  said.  She  saw  his  eyes 
wandering  over  her  thick  dark  hair.  Mama  always  said  a 
girl’s  hair  was  her  glory  and  so  Josie  wore  hers  rather  long, 
with  a  bandeau  to  hold  it  back  from  her  face. 

He  was  going  to  say  something  more  when  a  girl  stopped 
beside  him.  She  was  also  blond,  and  her  smart  dark  cotton, 
her  gold  charm  bracelet,  and  petite  flats  made  Josie  feel  like 
a  frump. 

“Dave,  you  mathematical  wizard,  give  me  the  answer- 
quick.”  She  >1  pushed  a  text  into  his  hands  and  twisted  her 
ring  nervously. 

(Please  turn  page) 
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New  Girl 

(Continued  from  fraae  23) 

“You  should  do  your  homework,”  the 
hoy  named  Dave  said  with  a  little  irri¬ 
tation. 

“I  know.  I  will.”  And  then  as  the  bell 
rang,  “Oh,  cripes!” 

They  bolted  for  their  classes.  .\t  the 
end  of  the  hall,  Josie  looked  back.  She 
saw  Dave  looking  back,  too. 

-■Ml  through  English,  she  kept  won¬ 
dering  how  she  could  see  him  again. 
Was  the  blonde  his  girl?  The  thought 
went  down  unpleasantly. 

A  voice  beside  her  said,  “1  didn’t 
mean  to  break  in  on  you  and  Dave—” 

Josie  looked  up  startled,  realizing  the 
class  vsas  over.  It  was  the  blond  girl. 
“I’m  just  so  awful  at  math.  .\nd  I  knme 
I’m  going  to  get  called  on  today.”  She 
twirled  her  ring.  “1  thought  vou  looked 
familiar.  1  sit  in  back.  I’m  Doris  Bur¬ 
nett.” 

It  took  a  little  time  for  all  of  it  to 
reach  [osie.  Finally  she  said,  “We  have 
a  couple  of  minutes  before  the  bell.  I’ll 
help  you  with  that  problem.” 

They  pored  over  the  algebra  together, 
and  Josie  explained  it. 

Doris  dashed  to  her  seat,  as  Mrs. 
C’artwright  marched  in.  And  five  minutes 
later,  she  called  Doris  Burnett  to  the 
blackboard. 

At  the  end  of  class,  Doris  said,  “You 
saved  my  life!  You’re  new,  aren’t  you? 
Got  a  lunch  date?  C’mon,  we’ll  munch 
together.” 

How  could  the  world  turn  upside- 
down  like  this,  Josie  wondered  in  the 
next  half  hour  For  suddenly  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  things,  surrounded  by 
Doris  and  her  friends  Terry  and  Meg. 
They  were  trim,  confident  girls  with 
easy  manners,  who  somehow  looked 
alike.  Josie  was  sharply  aware  that  she 
lcK)ked  different— darker,  her  features 
more  irregular,  her  clothes  and  manner 
less  casual. 

Doris  said,  “She  saved  me  from  goof¬ 
ing  at  Cartw  right’s.” 

“You’re  in,  jo,”  Meg  laughed. 

She  moved  on  clouds  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Doris  and  her  group  had  asked  her 
to  lunch  with  them  again  tomorrow. 
Excitedly  she  reported  the  new  s  to  her 
mother.  Mama  listened  with  bright  eyes 
and  shook  her  head.  Ever>’  now  and 
then  she  looked  up  at  Maria,  and  said, 
“You  hear,  Maria?” 

Maria  was  their  neighbor’s  daughter 
—Italian,  too.  Liist  term  she’d  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Hillcrest. 

Maria’s  face  was  cold.  “I  don’t  like 
such  girls,”  she  said.  “I  know  this 
T  erry— ” 

“You  don’t  like  them?”  Josie’s  face 
furrowed  in  amazement. 

“When  I  went  to  Hillcrest,  I  knew 


her.  She’s  a  snob.  They  all  are.” 

“They’re  not,”  Josie  defended  hotly. 
“They’re  the  only  friendly  ones  there.” 

“Wait  till  they  know  you’re  a  goat- 
farmer,”  Maria  said  without  looking  up. 

“Maria  — what  you  say  — what  you 
mean?”  Mrs.  Cardone  asked. 

“That’s  what  they  call  poor  or  foreign 
farmers,”  Maria  said,  “because  often 
they  have  goats.  You’re  not  here  long 
enough  to  know  how  sharp  a  dividing 
line  there  is  Ix-tween  upper  Hillcrest,” 
she  said  the  words  ironically,  “and 
lower.  I’m  not  saxing  this  to  hurt  you, 
Josie,  but  to  protect  you  from  what  I 
suffered.  There  was  a  boy—”  she  stopped 
short.  “Just  be  careful— don’t  wear  your 
heart  on  your  sleeve.” 

Maria’s  w’ords  were  like  burrs  that 
clung  in  her  mind  all  night.  But  at  lunch 
the  next  day  she  forgot  them.  Doris 
saved  her  a  seat,  and  .Meg  and  Terry 
treated  her  like  an  old  accustomed 
friend. 

Suddenly  Doris  said,  “Can  you  come 
over  to  the  house  for  our  bake-off?  It’s 
like  a  clidi.  We  meet  at  one  another’s 
houses  and  we  take  turns  baking  cakes. 
Then  we  gorge  ourselves.  Best  cake  is 
the  winner.  Winner  will  get  a  fabulous 
prize.  Today  it’s  my  turn.” 

They  took  a  school  bus  which  went 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  Josie’s 
route  home.  Josie  sat  next  to  Terry; 
Doris  w’as  in  front,  craning  now  and 
then  to  make  a  remark.  As  they  drove 
through  the  countryside,  Josie  felt  it 
hard  to  take  her  eyes  from  the  scenery. 
This  was  a  part  of  Hillcrest  she  had 
never  seen.  Wide,  rich  farms  sparkled 
under  the  late  September  sunlight;  their 
acreage  stretched  far  back  to  neat  rows 
of  windbreaking  trees.  The  farmhouses 
were  brilliantly  white  with  green  or 
gray  shutters,  .sedate  borders  of  flowers, 
and  bluestone  driveways  in  which  st(KxI 
glossy  station  wagons.  Beyond  were 


A  Co-ed  Cartoon 


"What  a  life!  I  persuaded  Dad  to  let  me 
buy  a  party  dress.  Now  I  have  to  per¬ 
suade  Mother  to  let  me  have  a  party." 


well-kept  barns,  and  here  and  there  a 
tractor  moved  lazily  like  a  big  bug 
through  the  fields. 

As  thev  passed  an  impressive  white 
brick  house,  Terry  said,  “That’s  Meg’s 
place.  Where  do  you  live,  Jo?” 

“On  Gnarled  Oak  Road,”  she  said. 

Terry’s  eyebrow  lifted.  “Really?” 

Her  voice  and  the  pecidiar  closed-off 
expression  on  her  face  struck  uneasiness 
in  Josie. 

They  were  passing  a  big  modern 
ranch-style  hou.se.  Its  picture  windows 
l(X)ked  out  over  rolling  fields.  “That’s 
my  house,”  Terry  .said. 

“It’s  lovely,”  Josie  murmured.  Before 
her,  stark,  like  an  etching,  rose  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Gnarled  Oak  Road— with  a  run¬ 
down  gas  station,  a  sign-plastered  gro¬ 
cery,  and  a  row  of  leaning  mail-boxes. 
Patches  of  brush  separated  small  farms 
with  squat  frame  houses  and  rickety 
chicken  coops.  .  .  . 

“This  is  it,”  Doris  called,  as  the  bus 
slowed  down. 

Josie  stood  still,  looking  up  at  Doris 
Burnett’s  home.  It  was  a  low  white 
house  and  it  stoml  on  a  small  rise.  It 
seemed  to  have  grown  right  out  of  the 
earth— like  the  big  old  trees  in  the  vel¬ 
vet  lawn,  and  had  a  kind  of  lived-in 
color  alx)ut  it. 

“We’re  very  proud  of  this  house,” 
Doris  said.  “It’s  more  than  200  years 
old—” 

Josie  looked  at  her  quickly,  detecting 
an  almost  grave  note  in  her  voice,  but 
the  next  second  Doris  was  chattering, 
leading  the  way. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  a  dream 
in  which  Josie  moved  from  one  magic 
set  to  another:  Doris’  room,  all  foaming 
with  organdy;  the  cool  living  room  with 
early  -American  antiques  and  a  tile  fire¬ 
place;  and  the  big  gleaming  kitchen 
where  Doris  baked  her  cake.  It  was  a 
mouth-watering  chocolate  cake  topped 
with  mint  icing,  and  everyone  had  two 
helpings.  “This  must  win,”  Josie  said 
appreciatively. 

Doris  laughed.  “Wait  till  you  taste 
the  others.”  She  piled  dishes  in  the  sink. 
“How  about  you?  You  must  have  .some 
special  recipe.  As  a  new  memlx*r  of  our 
Baker’s  Dozen,  you’ll  have  to  make  the 
feast  one  day.” 

“Is  she  a  member?”  Terry  said.  “We 
haven’t  voted,  have  we?” 

There  was  a  silence.  Josie  spoke  up, 
pretending  Terry  had  not  spoken,  “I 
know  some  marvelous  recipes  from  my 
mother.” 

They  heard  the  crunch  of  tires  in  the 
driveway,  and  the  next  moment  the 
kitchen  door  flew  open.  Josie’s  heart 
leaped.  It  was  Dave.  Beside  him  stood 
a  tall  light-haired  woman.  They  w'ere 
both  laden  with  packages. 

(Continued  on  fxige  55) 
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If  yon  tvant  to  make  the  most  of  your  looks  and  your  personality, 
take  Co-ecrs 

Cliariii  Course 


CHARM  is  not  flawless  beauty.  It  does  not  come 
with  a  perfect  figure  and  a  lovely  face.  It  is 
much  more  than  the  length  of  your  nose  or  the  size 
of  your  feet.  It  is  a  manner,  a  way  of  life,  and  a  way 
of  thinking. 

Charm  must  start  from  within— with  an  optimism 
which  sees  good  in  yourself  and  in  your  fellow  man. 
Interest  in  others  is  shown  by  your  every  action.  Atten¬ 


tion  to  yourself  is  reflected  in  your  daily  grooming  and 
in  the  appearance  which  you  present  in  the  world. 

During  this  school  year,  each  issue  of  Co-ed  will 
present  a  different  aspect  of  charm.  Test  yourself  on 
the  questions  below.  If  you  get  any  negative  or 
doubtful  replies,  Co-etTs  charm  course  will  be  your 
incentive  to  improve  those  areas  which  you’ve  ne¬ 
glected! 


Do  you — 

guard  your  health  as  an  irreplaceable  asset? 
eat  three  welhhalanced  meals  a  day? 
keep  you  hair  clean  and  attractively  styled? 

keep  your  muscles  firm  and  your  body  invigorated  with  brisk  exercise? 

maintain  posture  which  is  erect,  but  natural  and  relaxed? 

pay  special  attention  to  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  legs? 

take  a  hath  or  shower  every  single  day? 

maintain  your  correct  weight  by  eating  properly? 

visit  the  dentist  every  six  months? 

remove  all  traces  of  make-up  before  going  to  bed? 

wear  a  light,  appropriate  fragrance  which  you  like? 


Before 


(Jia%  coiir^ 


During 


Hair  Styles  created  by  Michel  of  Helena  Rubinstein 


Start  at 


when  Ruth  and  Margaret  White,  twins 
from  Akron,  N.  Y.,  arrived  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  for  a  look-see  this  past  summer, 
they  made  the  Helena  Rubinstein  Salon 
one  of  their  important  stops.  Like  many 
teen-agers  they  were  rather  miserable 
about  their  hairdos  (top),  so  Mr.  Michel 
took  them  in  hand.  The  advice  he  gave 
the  girls  applies  to  you,  too.  “Maintain 
your  individuality.”  Although  the  girls 
do  look  alike,  causing  confusion  every¬ 
where  they  go,  their  personalities  are 
decidedly  different.  Ruth  is  a  bit  re¬ 
served,  while  Margaret  is  vivacious. 
The  girls  \\’erc  naturals  for  the  Bob 
Cap— the  new  short,  shingled  look  (bot¬ 
tom).  Mr.  M.  adapted  this  hairdo  to 
the  basic  difference  in  the  girls.  Ruth’s 
version  (left)— with  its  head-hugging 
quality  and  tame  bangs— is  more  re¬ 
strained;  Margaret’s  setting  has  a  touch 
of  the  casual  and  carefree  about  it. 
Notice  the  difference  in  roller  place¬ 
ment  (middle)  and  that  hair  is  set  with 
bulk  of  strands  in  center  of  roller. 


After 


the  Top 


T>  EGARDLESS  of  how  it’s  worn,  hair  is  the  frame  for  your 
^  face.  The  prettiest  face  will  go  unnoticed  if  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hair  that  is  dirty,  listless,  and  unmanageable. 
Beautiful  hair  is  clean  and  healthy  and  easy  to  manage. 
Styled  correctly,  it  can  conceal  facial  flaws  and  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  your  natural  beauty.  Only  a  few  minutes  every 
day  are  needed  and  they  are  minutes  well  spent  if  you  want 
the  total  effect  of  your  appearance  to  reflect  good  grooming. 

Good  grooming  of  your  hair  starts  with  a  spotlessly  clean 
brush.  Brushing  your  hair  100  strokes  evertj  day  pays  many 
dividends.  It  stimulates  circulation  to  the  scalp  and  dis¬ 
tributes  the  oil  in  your  hair  evenly.  This  makes  hair  easier 
to  manage,  and  it  also  airs  and  cleanses  hair  by  removing 
the  daily  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt. 

Long,  even,  medium-stiff  natural  bristles  are  the  most 
effective.  When  brushing,  you  can  accelerate  circulation  by 
bending  at  the  waist  and  letting  the  head  hang  toward  the 
floor.  Start  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  brush  the  entire 
head,  stroking  from  the  scalp  to  the  ends  of  the  hair. 

In  addition  to  brushing,  a  daily  massage  relaxes  scalp 
muscles  and  increases  the  blood  supply  to  the  hair-forming 
cells.  Use  your  fingers  with  a  firm  rotary  motion  over  the 
entire  scalp  and  then  brush. 

Shampoo  Time 

The  day  eventually  comes  when  your  hair  hangs  limp  and 
dirty.  Then  is  the  time  for  a  shampoo,  regardless  of  when 
it  was  last  washed  or  how  often  your  friends  wash  their 
hair.  There  are  specialized  shampoos  for  every  kind  of  hair- 
dry,  oily,  or  normal— so  use  the  one  that’s  right  for  you. 
Since  it  doesn’t  hurt  to  try  different  kinds  of  shampoo,  ex¬ 
periment  until  you  find  one  well  suited  to  your  needs. 
(Don’t  use  bar  soap,  for  it  is  difficult  to  rinse  out.) 

When  you’re  ready  to  shampoo,  brush  your  hair  for  two 
minutes.  Then  wet  your  head  and  work  the  shampoo  into 
a  lather  and  massage  well  into  the  scalp.  Rinse  with  warm 
water  and  lather  again.  Then  rinse  until  your  hair  squeaks— 
a  sure  sign  that  all  the  soap  is  out.  When  left  in,  soap  dulls 
the  hair.  If  your  hair  snarls  easily  or  is  difficult  to  man¬ 
age,  use  a  creme  rinse,  following  directions  on  the  package. 

To  dry  your  hair,  wrap  your  head  in  a  big  towel  and  press 
out  excess  moisture.  Then  remove  snarls  with  a  comb,  and 
brush  dry.  That’s  how  you  get  the  gleam  of  a  clean  head. 

Oily  hair  and  scalp  can  be  caused  by  a  number  of  things 
—lack  of  sunshine,  too  little  outdoor  exercise,  too  many  fats 
and  carbohydrates  in  the  diet,  inadequate  amounts  of  water. 
So  if  your  hair  is  oily,  check  these  offenders  and  you  may 
find  the  cause.  It’s  especially  important  to  keep  oily  hair 
clean.  VV^ash  it  with  warm  water  every  five  days  or  oftener. 

After  a  summer  in  the  sun,  hair  often  becomes  dull,  dry, 
and  brittle.  Before  you  shampoo,  give  yourself  this  con¬ 
ditioning  treatment;  Part  hair  into  sections  and  rub  a  con¬ 


ditioner  onto  the  scalp.  Gover  every  inch  of  the  scalp  and 
then  wrap  your  head  in  a  steaming  towel  and  leave  it  this 
way  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  follow  the  directions  that 
come  with  the  conditioner  and  shampoo  or  rinse  as  directed. 

Dandruff  is  another  common  problem.  Most  dandruff  is 
simply  the  shedding  of  dried-up,  cast-off  particles  of  skin, 
but  no  one  has  yet  determined  what  causes  this  flaking  con¬ 
dition.  You  can  usually  get  rid  of  it  by  following  a  few 
simple  steps.  If  the  condition  persists,  see  a  physician. 

Every  day,  gently  massage  your  scalp  with  your  finger¬ 
tips  to  loosen  stubborn,  clinging  flakes,  perspiration,  and 
dust.  Brush  with  a  firm  brush  to  remove  loose  dandruff, 
and  shampoo  every  five  days  or  oftener  with  warm  water. 

Clean  hair  is  only  the  start— the  ingredient  from  which 
you  can  develop  a  hair  style  that  is  attractively  suited  to 
you  and  your  personality.  Take  a  good  look  at  yourself  in 
the  mirror.  Pull  your  hair  back  from  your  face  and  decide 
whether  your  face  is  heart-sJiaped,  round,  square,  rec¬ 
tangular,  or  triangular.  Face  shape  is  an  important  factor, 
because  it’s  the  face  that  your  hair  surrounds. 

Shape  of  Your  Face 

If  your  face  resembles  a  heart,  the  best  hair  style  is  one 
which  is  smooth  around  the  widest  part  of  your  face— the 
temples,  top,  and  cheek  bones.  Wear  fluffy  curls  below  or 
behind  the  ears  where  your  face  narrows,  but  don’t  ac¬ 
centuate  the  broader  areas. 

If  your  face  is  round,  choose  a  style  which  will  lengthen 
and  niurrow  the  face.  Add  height  with  off-center  bangs  or 
high  curls.  Don’t  try  hair  styles  which  are  cluttered  or 
parted  symmetrically  in  the  center.  Keep  the  part  slanted  or 
on  the  side  and  the  curls  light  and  airy. 

Girls  with  square  faces  should  keep  waves  large  and 
around  the  face.  Add  height  to  the  forehead  and  width  at 
the  sides  with  curls  that  curve  gently  toward  the  face,  thus 
softening  the  square  contour.  Avoid  styles  that  pull  the 
hair  back  or  that  have  center  parts  or  heavy  straight  bangs. 

If  your  face  is  rectangular,  give  it  an  oval  look  by  adding 
width  to  the  forehead  and  fullness  along  the  cheeks  and 
browline.  Fluffy  curls,  extending  over  the  ears,  will  do  this. 

For  triangular  faces,  both  height  and  width  should  be 
added  to  the  forehead— try  a  slightly  off-center  part  or  no 
part  at  all  or  a  slightly  curled  side  bang.  Hair  length  should 
be  kept  short  or  medium. 

When  determining  the  hair  style  which  will  be  most  at¬ 
tractive,  many  of  you  who  wear  glasses  will  want  to  con¬ 
sider  this  factor.  When  you  buy  glasses,  study  them  from 
all  angles,  making  sure  the  frame  is  as  wide  as  the  broadest 
part  of  your  face  and  that  only  upward  lines  are  repeated. 

By  this  time,  you  may  have  chosen  an  attractive  style, 
and  set  your  hair  carefully.  But  now  you  discover  that  the 
set  doesn’t  last.  What  to  do?  Have  a  permanent!  Whether 
you  give  it  to  yourself  or  go  to  a  professional  beauty  op¬ 
erator,  a  permanent  will  give  your  hair  needed  body  and 
curl  and  make  it  easier  to  handle.  Before  you  do  anything, 
however,  have  your  hair  cut  and  shaped.  This  gets  rid  of 
any  old  permanent  and  removes  the  dead  ends. 

When  you  choose  a  permanent,  consider  the  texture  of 
your  hair  and  the  kind  of  curl  you  want.  Above  all,  follow 
directions.  Those  given  have  been  tested  and  retested  by 
experts  to  insure  you  of  getting  the  best  possible  curl. 

(Charm  Course  runs  in  every  issue  of  Co-ed.  ISext  month: 
Weight  Control.) 
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scarf. 


Cwrry>  n«w  tan,  tpicas  this  orion  sued*- 
feel  pullover,  belted  over  box  pleated 
wool  plaid  skirt.  Top,  32-40,  is  $8.  Skirt, 
5-17,  is  $13.  Both  by  Bobbie  Brooks. 
Suede  shoes  by  Cover  Girl,  $9.  Cabled 
knee-highs  by  Bonnie  Doon,  $5. 


Royal  orion  twin  sweaters,  on*  to  wear, 
one  to  carry,  plus  royal  and  green  wool- 
orlon  skirt,  add  up  to  a  warm,  vivid 
outfit.  Even  the  pleated  skirt  is  wash¬ 
able!  All  Catalina.  Skirt,  $12.98,  12-16. 
Slipover,  $3.98.  Cardigan,  $5.98. 34-40. 


Sunny  brats  wool  jumpor  bursts  upon 
your  school  sconoi  Tiny  waist  tucks  add 
gontly  flarod,  slim  lino  to  now  domo 
skirt.  By  R.A.R.  Sub-toon,  6-14.  $10.95. 
Whito  dacron  blouso  by  Rhoda  Loo 
noods  littio  ironing.  30-38.  $6.50. 

Fkotoorophy  by  Vivian  Crotior 
>•  ;■  iowalry  by  Coro 

^  wlMr*-«o-b«y  th«M  tasfcion* 


To  bolt  or  R'st  to  bolt!  Brass  wool-mohair 
tunic  hat  whito,  groon,  brass  plaid  of 
skirt  at  nock,  pockots.  Tops  amol-cotton 
blouso.  Skirt  hat  slit  pockots,  soft  ploats. 
Sportoon,  tizos  B-18.  Skirt,  $10.98.  Top, 
$5.98.  Blouso  $4.98. 


Biko  to  school  in  this  mado-for-action 
wool  plaid  jumpor-culotto.  Giant  plaid 
is  bright  burgundy,  gold,  whito,  navy. 
Jorsoy  is  whito  wool,  cowl-collarod.  All 
by  Mono  Rickoy.  3-15.  Blouso,  $8.95. 
Jumpor,  $16.95.  Suodo  boots,  Covor 
Giri,  $8. 


Jr.  Home  Economist*  in  Action 


Future  Bright 

YH^ho  are  these  girls?  Beauty  queens  of  1960?  No,  not 
^  really,  though  they  certainly  are  good-looking.  And  they 
definitely  are  bright  girls,  for  they  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
becoming  queen  bees  in  an  important  profession.  These  June 
graduates  are  oflF  to  college  to  major  in  home  economics. 

Is  there  a  career  in  home  economics  for  you,  too?  Why  not?  What 
about  scholarships?  Your  opportunities  are  the  same  as  theirs, 
many  of  whom  have  earned  scholarships.  Most  of  them  discovered 
their  aptitude  for  home  economics  in  their  homemaking  classes,  in 
future  Homemakers  of  America  or  4-H  Clubs.  All  of  them  read  Co-ed. 


As  a  freshman  at  Lake  Wales 
(Fla.)  H.  S.,  I  joined  the  local 
chapter  of  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  and  decided  to  work  for 
points  so  that  I  would  be  eligible 
to  attend  the  state  convention  in 
the  spring.  My  motive  was  selfish; 
I  had  a  “crudi”  on  an  older  boy 
who  would  be  representing  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  However,  as 
I  worked  on  various  projects,  I 
came  to  appreciate  the  purposes  of 
the  association  and  to  feel  the  true 
spirit  of  my  work.  I  served  as  Flor¬ 
ida’s  State  President  for  1959- 
1960.  I  shall  always  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  experience. 

This  fall  as  I  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  I  hope  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  some  phase  of  home 
economics  in  business.  The  experi¬ 
ence  1  gain  can  be  used  in  a  home 
of  my  own  eventually. 


The  excitement  of  producing  gar¬ 
ments,  serving  meals  with  beauty, 
balancing  a  budget,  and  arranging 
and  decorating  a  home— these  Laarel  Ann  Harris 

pleasures  which  I  have  experienced  Teacher 
in  my  classes  at  Franklin  H.  S.,  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  have  come  to  mean 
much  in  my  development  There 
is  an  atmospliere  about  a  home 
economics  class  that  is  unattain¬ 
able  elsewhere.  The  relationship 
between  instructor  and  student  is 
closer  than  in  other  classes.  To 
teach  home  economics  would  be  a 
truly  satisfying  experienc-e.  I  shall 
enter  Oregon  State  College  on  a 
scholarship. 

Through  active  participation  in 
my  church,  I  realized  that  God  had 
a  set  place  for  me.  This  place  I 
will  insure  throu^  use  of  my  abili¬ 
ties. 


Deana  Woolfolk 
Journalism 


Home  economics  has  been  a  part  of  my 
life  as  long  as  1  can  remember.  As  the 
oldest  in  a  family  of  six  children,  I  have 
always  had  certain  duties  at  home.  When 
my  mother  began  teaching  again,  I  took 
over  most  of  the  marketing  and  cooking. 
It  has  been  a  challenge  to  plan  inter¬ 
esting,  nutritious,  and  easily-prepared 
meals  on  a  limited  budget.  It  helped  me 
in  my  studies  at  Montague  ( Mich. )  H.  S. 

I  have  chosen  journalism  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  This  training  will  enable  me  to 
share  my  respect  for  the  homemaker  and 
to  present  new  techniques  of  home  man¬ 
agement  through  magazines,  radio,  or 
television.  I  am  also  looking  ahead  to  a 
career  as  a  wife  and  mother. 


The  most  enriching  experience  I 
had  at  Edwin  Denby  H.  S.,  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  working  on  an 
international  cookbook.  It  even 
helped  me  decide  on  a  career.  We 
produced  and  sold  500  copies  of 
The  World  at  Your  Door— Heritage 
Recipes,  a  coUection  of  favorite 
dishes  from  countries  representing 
the  birthplaces  of  students,  parents, 
and  faculty. 

I’ve  always  enjoyed  meal  prepa¬ 
ration.  When  members  of  my  family 
have  been  put  on  special  diets  by 
the  doctor.  I’ve  made  studies  of 
the  diets.  My  goal  now  is  to  lead 
people  to  better  eating  habits.  If 
I  can  achieve  this,  my  career  will 
have  been  worth  the  time  and 
money  spent  on  it  I  have  a  full- 
tuition  scholarship  to  Michigan 
State  University. 


Janiee  Burcham 
Dietitian 


(Continued 
OH  page  39) 


Nancy  Anne 

Fleming 

Joarnalism 
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N  A  SERIES  BY  BETTY  CROCKER 


“That’s  just  what  the  following 
pages  will  do:  give  you  the  little  touch 
of  skill  you  need  to  be  a  master 
at  pie-making.  And  while  you’re 
amazing  everyone  with  your  ability, 
don’t  be  surprised  at  the  fun 
you’re  having,  too!’’ 


THE  ART 
F 


“The  crowning  touch  to  a 
delicious  meal  is  a  wonderful 
homemade  pie.  Small  wonder  m  ^ 
it’s  America’s  favorite  dessert!  V 
But  as  we  all  know,  the  crust  ^  v  li 
can  make  or  break  any  pie. 

Yet  perfect  pastry  isn’t  hard  to  - 
make.  It  jiist  takes  a  little 
touch  of  skill  to  make  the  pies 
and  tarts  and  fancy  things 
like  these  being  served. 
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“Clip  and  save  this  8-page  section. 

It's  one  in  a  series  which,  collected,  can 
become  a  Co-ed  Cook  Book  of  your  own." 
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WHAT  IS  PASTRY? 


Pastry  is  another  term  for  PIE  CRLiST” 


It  is  a  stiff  dough  containing  floury 
shortening,  salt  and  liquid. 

The  pie  crust  can  frame  so  many  wonderful 
fillings!  Fruit,  custard,  meringue  or  chiffon  pies, 
whichever  you  prefer.  And  fill  the  crust  with 
a  meat  filling  for  a  hearty  main  dish,  too.  Make 
regular  size  pie,  tiny  tarts  or  individual  pies. 
But  first  of  all  comes  the  flaky,  tender  crust. 


STANDARD  PASTRY  MADE 
FROM  SOLID  SHORTENING 

( For  one  and  two-crust  pie)  " 

SINGLE  CRUST  DOUBLE  CRUST 
8  Of  9*  For  9*  Pi#  For  8*  Pie 
Sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour...  1  cup  2  cups  I’/i  cups 

Saif . '/i  tsp.  1  tsp.  %  tsp. 

Lard . '/s  cup  %  cup  Vi  cup 

Wafer . 2  fbsp.  14  cup  3  fbsp. 


PASTRY  MADE  FROM  BETTY  CROCKER 

/nsfanf  Afixin^  PIE  CRUST  MIX 

Packed  in  sticks  like  butter,  two  or  four  to  a 
njlt.'f',  package.  For  ease  in  handling,  do  not  refrig- 
'  erate.  Use  one  stick  for  an  8  or  9'  pie  shell,  two 
^S^//  sticks  for  a  two-crust  pie.  See  back  of  package 
for  complete  directions  using  boiling  water  and 
I  milk  methods. 


1  Combine  sifted  flour 
and  salt  in  mixing 
bowl.  With  a  pastry 
blender,  cut  in  short¬ 
ening  until  it  is  the 
size  of  giant  peas. 


1  Crumble  the  pastry 
sticks  into  a  bowl  and 
add  boiling  water. 
(Measure  water  accu¬ 
rately  by  dipping  a 
standard  measuring 
spoon  into  a  cup  of 
boiling  water.) 


2  Sprinkle  water  into 
the  flour,  a  tablespoon 
at  a  time.  Mix  lightly 
with  a  fork  until  all 
flour  is  moistened. 


7  Stir  with  spoon  un¬ 
til  dough  loses  sticki¬ 
ness,  forms  a  ball  and 
completely  cleans 
bowl. 


3  Mix  the  dough  until 
it  nearly  cleans  the 
sides  of  the  bowl  by 
itself.  If  the  pastry  is 
overmixed  it  will  be 
tough  because  the 
gluten  becomes  over¬ 
developed. 


3  Remove  the  dough 
from  the  bowl  and 
form  by  hand  into  a 
ball.  It  is  really  in 
this  8hai>e  already. 


4  Remove  the  dough  from 
the  bowl  and  form  by  hand 
into  a  ball.  It  is  really  in 
this  shape  already. 


Shorfaning  or  oil  — 

Choose  a  bland  flavored 
shortening  or  oil. 

It  shortens  the  gluten 
strands  by  coating  flour 
particles,  so  keeping 
them  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  water. 
This  makes  a  tender, 
flaky  pastry. 


In«lanl  Pi#  CrutI  Mix  — 

It’s  almost  impossible  to 
overmix  this  pastry 
because  of  the  special 
blend  of  flour  giving 
the  ideal  amount  of 
gluten.  Also,  the 
shortening  has  been 
thoroughly  distributed 
throughout  the  flour. 


KNOW  YOUR 


Flour — Choose  an 
enriched  all-purpose 
flour  because  it 
has  enough  gluten 
to  develop  a  flaky, 
tender  pastry. 


'SHORTEHIHG' 


HOW  TO  SELECT  THE  RIGHT  PAN 


Kind  to  choose  —  For  well-baked,  browned  undercrust, 
choose  pie  pans  of  heat-resistant  glass  or  enamelware. 
Shiny  metal  does  not  bake  the  undercrust  as  well  because 
it  deflects  the  heat.  Blackened  tin  pans  or  aluminum 
pans  with  a  dull  satiny  finish  give  good  results. 

SIZE — An  8'  pie  cuts  into  5  or  6  pieces. 

A  9'  pie  cuts  into  7  or  8  pieces. 
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6  Ease  the  pastry  into  the  pan  to  keep 
it  from  shrinking. 


4  Roll  dough  until  it  is  a  perfect  circle, 
1'  larger  than  your  pie  pan. 


5  Fold  dough  in  quarters,  place  in  pie 
pan  and  unfold. 


NOTE:  Another  method  is  to  make  the  upper  crust  larger  and 
fold  it  under  the  lower  crust. 


2  Moisten  edge 
of  bottom  crust 
with  water.  Gent¬ 
ly  press  upper 
and  lower  crust 
together.  Fold 
lower  crust  over 
edge  of  upper 
crust.  Make  sim¬ 
ple  edge  with  fork. 


3  Place  a  1 
strip  of  aluminum 
foil  around  the 
edge  of  the  pie  to 
keep  it  from 
over-  browning. 
Bake  according  to 
filling  directions. 


1  Roll  upper 
crust  just  like 
lower  crust  except 
to  the  exact  pan 
size.  Fold  in  quar¬ 
ters  and  slit  to  let 
steam  escape. 


After  your  dough  is  mixed  (from 
either  the  standard  recipe  or  Betty 
Crocker  Instant  Pie  Crust  Mix),  the 
next  step  is  rolling  it  out.  Here’s 
the  step  that  separates  the  expert 
pie-maker  from  the  amateur! 


m 


m 


1  To  roll  pastry,  use  a  pastry  cloth 
into  which  flour  has  been  rubbed  and  a 
stockinet-covered  rolling  pin.  Run  the 
rolling  pin  across  the  floured  board. 


2  For  a  two-crust  pie,  divide  dough  in 
half.  Flatten  and  press  the  dough  into 
a  circle  to  provide  a  starting  point  for 
rolling  out  the  pastry. 


3  Roll  dough  from  center  to  outside 
edges  in  all  four  directions.  Lift  rolling 
pin  as  you  reach  the  edge  to  get  an 
even  thickness  throughout. 


Follow  steps  1  through  6  except  do  not  divide  ball 
of  dough  in  half. 


2  Prick  pastry  thor¬ 
oughly  to  prevent 
puffing  during  bak¬ 
ing.  Bake  8  to  10  min. 
in  very  hot  oven  (475°). 


1  In  a  single  crust  pie, 
make  a  higher  edge 
by  folding  the  crust 
under.  Make  fluted 
edge  by  a  pinch  and 
twist  of  the  fingers. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 


The  Stir-N-Roll  method,  developed  by  Betty  Crocker, 
is  a  way  to  make  pastry  with  cooking  (salad)  oil.  It  makes 
a  tender,  flaky,  golden-brown  pastry  that  stays  crisp 
and  fresh  even  when  refrigerated.  Especially  good  for 
cream  and  chiffon  pies. 


STIR-N-ROLL  PASTRY  (One  and  two-crust  pie) 


DOUBLE  CRUST 
8  Of  9" 

2  cups 
1  Vi  tsp. 

Vi  cup 
Va  cup 


SINGLE  CRUST 
8  or  9’ 

1  Vi  cups 
1  tsp. 

Vi  cup 
3  tbsp. 


Sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour. 

Salt . 

Cooking  (Salad)  Oil . 

Milk . 


3  For  Bottom  Crust:  Place  one 
half  between  2  sheets  of  waxed 
paper  (12'  square).  Roll  gently 
to  edges  of  paper.  Dampen  table 
top  to  prevent  slipping.  Peel  off 
top  paper.  If  dough  tears,  mend 
without  moistening. 


2  Stir  with  fork  until  mixed. 
Dough  looks  moist,  but  isn’t 
sticky.  Press  into  smooth  ball. 
Cut  in  halves;  flatten  slightly. 


4  Lift  paper  and  pastry  by  top 
corners.  Place  paper-side-up  in 
pie  pan.  Peel  on  paper.  Fit  into 
pan;  add  filling.  Trim  crust  even 
with  rim.  Roll  top  crust  as  for 
bottom  crust.  Bake  single  crust 
or  two-crust  pie  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  recipe  directions. 


1  Mix  flour  and  salt;  then  pour 
oil  and  milk  all  at  the  same 
time  into  the  flour. 


HOW  TO 


MAKE  PERFECT 


Light-as-air  meringue  makes  a  tempting  topping  to 
so  many  different  pies!  High,  fluffy  and  baked  to  a  golden 
brown,  it  makes  your  pies  picture-pretty. 


MERINGUE  (For  8"  and  9"  pie) 


Egg  Whites . 

Cream  of  Tartar. ... 

Sugar . 

Flavoring  (if  desired) 


3  Continue 
beating  until 
stiff  and 
glossy. 


2  Gradually 
beat  in  sugar, 
a  little  at  a 
time. 


1  Beat  egg 
whites  with 
cream  of  tartar 
until  frothy. 


5  Swirl  or  pull  up  points 
for  decorative  top.  Hake  H 
to  10  min.  in  moderate  hot 
oven  (400°)  until  delicately 
browned.  Cool  gradually 
in  a  slightly  warm  place, 
away  from  drafts.  A  chill 
may  make  meringue  fall. 


4  Pile  meringue  onto  hot 

i  -  aK  ■, 

pie  filling,  being  careful  to 

seal  the  meringue  onto 

i  ^  - 

edge  of  crust  to  prevent 

shrinking.  If  the  Ailing  is 

not  entirely  covered,  it 

may  ’’weep.” 
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INDIVIDUAL  PIES 


Tiny  pies,  as  their  name  implies,  are  just  the  right  size 
to  feed  one  person.  For  picnics  or  large  groups  they 
save  time  in  serving.  You  can  bake  any  pies  in  individ¬ 
ual  pie  pans,  from  fruit  or  custard-filled  dessert  pies 
through  hearty  main  dish  meat  pies. 


1  Make  standard  pastry  for  8'  two-crust  pie.  Fit  into  8 
individual  pie  pans.  Fill  with  desired  filling,  cover  with 
pastry  with  slits  or  cut-out  design  and  bake  10  minutes 
less  than  for  same  type  large  pie. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

TART  SHELLS 


Since  long  ago,  tiny  pastries  have  been  popular  for 
festive  occasions.  Individual  tarts,  filled  with  fruit  jam, 
pie  filling  or  fresh  fruits,  make  fascinating  additions 
to  the  tea  table  or  become  the  crowning  touch  to 
elegant  dinners  and  luncheons. 


2  Fit  squares  inside  or  over  backs  of  individual  pie  pans, 
fluted  tart  pans,  custard  cups,  or  muffin  cups. 


2  Cut  2  pieces  alike  into  squares,  crescents  or  diamonds 
for  fancy  tarts.  Put  filling  on  one  piece,  top  with  matching 
piece,  press  edges  to  seal.  Or  place  filling  on  one  side  of 
larger  circle  of  pastry.  Fold  over  and  seal.  Bake  as  for 
individual  pies. 


HOW  TO  GIVE  PIES  AN  EXPERT  LOOK 


Pastry  cutouts  make  pies  or  tarts  festively  pretty.  Cut  rolled 
pastry  for  top  of  pie  into  appropriate  shapes,  such  as  pump¬ 
kins  for  Halloween  or  bells  for  Christmas.  Brush  with  water 
and  sugar  and  place  right  on  the  filling  to  bake.  Or  bake  on 
baking  sheet  and  place  on  pie  filling  in  baked  shell. 

For  a  shiny  top,  brush  top  crust  with  milk  before  baking. 

For  a  golden  brown  glazed  top,  brush  top  crust  with  water; 
sprinkle  evenly  with  granulated  sugar  before  baking. 

For  a  glazed  top,  brush  top  crust  lightly  before  baking  with 
beaten  egg,  or  egg  yolk  mixed  with  a  little  water. 


1  Make  standard  pastry  for  8'  two-crust  pie  (p.  2).  Divide 
into  8  equal  parts.  Roll  each  into  a  4'  round  or  square. 


3  Prick  well  with  fork  to  prevent  puffing.  Place  pastry- 
covered  cups  or  individual  pans  on  baking  sheet.  Bake  in 
very  hot  oven  (475®)  8  to  10  minutes. 


TIME-SAVING  TIP 


Use  prepared  fruit  or  berry  pie  filling  mix  available  in  many 
flavors  at  your  grocer’s.  Make  as  directed  and  pour  into 
the  crust. 


HOW  TO  FILL 


YOUR  PIE  CRUSTS 


Know  yewr  applet!  Select  tart,  firm,  juicy  apples,  such  as  Jonathans, 
Winesaps,  Wealthies,  etc.  1  lb.  apples  equals  3  medium  apples  or 
3  cups  sliced  apples.  Peel  apples,  quarter,  remove  cores,  and  slice 
thick.  If  apples  are  dry,  sprinkle  with  a  little  water.  For  more 
tartness,  add  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Make  poth-y  for  twe-cruti  pit  of  desired  size.  Line  pie  pan. 


For  9’  fit  For  •'  fit 

Sugar . %  to  1  cup  '/t  to  V*  cup 

Cinnamon  or  Nutmeg .  1  tsp.  V*  ttp. 

Applet . .  6  to  7  cups  4  to  5  cups 

Butter . 1  '/j  tbtp.  I  tbtp. 


Combine  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  mix  lightly  through  apples. 
Heap  up  in  pastry-lined  pie  pan.  Dot  with  butter.  Cover  with  top 
crust  which  has  slits  cut  in  it.  Seal  and  flute.  Bake  50  to  60  min.  in 
hot  oven  (425®)  until  crust  is  nicely  browned  and  apples  are  cooked 
through  (test  with  fork).  Serve  warm  or  cold  with  cream,  whipped 
cream,  or  ice  cream. 


VANILLA  CREAM  PIE 

Creamy -rich,  topped  by  your 
beautiful  meringue. 

Make  pastry  shell  (with  high  fluted  edge)  of  desired  size. 


For  9'  fie  For  B'  fie 

Sugar . %  cop  Vi  cup 

Cornstarch . 3  tbsp.  2  tbsp. 

Salt . Vi  tsp.  Vi  tsp. 

Milk . 3  cups  2  cups 

Egg  Yolks . 3  2  (large) 

Butter . 1  tbsp.  2  tsp. 

Vanilla .  1 '/s  tsp.  1  tsp. 


Mix  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt  in  saucepan.  Gradually  stir  in 
milk.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  mixture 
thickens  and  boils.  Boil  1  min.  Remove  from  heat.  Gradually  stir 
at  least  half  of  hot  mixture  into  egg  yolks.  Then  blend  into  hot 
mixture  in  saucepan.  Boil  1  min.  more,  stirring  constantly.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Blend  in  butter  and  vanilla.  If  pie  is  to  be  finished 
with  Meringue,  pour  immediately  into  baked  pie  shell.  See  direc¬ 
tions  for  Meringue  on  page  4. 


LEMON  MERINGUE  PIE 

Tart  yet  su'eet — 
just  right  for  dessert. 


Make  pastry  shell  of  desired  size. 


For  9'  fit  For  8'  fit 


Sugar . I'/j  cups  1  Vt  cups 

Cornstarch . '/j  cup  V*  cup 

Water . 1 '/s  cups  1  ’/»  cups 

Egg  Yolks . 3  2  (large) 

Butter . 3  tbsp.  2  tbsp. 

lemon  Juice . cup  3  tbsp. 

Grated  lemon  Rind . 1  tbsp.  1  tbsp. 


Mix  sugar,  cornstarch  in  saucepan.  Gradually  stir  in  water.  Cook 
over  medium  heat,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture  thickens  and 
boils.  Boil  1  min.  Slowly  stir  half  the  hot  mixture  into  egg  yolks. 
Then  beat  into  hot  mixture  in  saucepan. 

Boil  1  min.  longer,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat. 
Continue  stirring  until  smooth.  Blend  in  rest  of  ingredients.  Pour 
into  baked  pie  shell.  Cover  with  Meringue.  Bake  8  to  10  min.  in 
moderately  hot  oien  (400°)  until  a  delicate  brown.  Serve  when  cool. 


Now  that  you’re  an  expert  in  the  pastry  department, 
the  next  step  is  the  filling.  Choose  the  one 
the  family  likes  best  and  show  them  how  remarkable 
you  are! 


BUTTERSCOTCH  PIE 

Different  and 
so  delicious! 


Make  pastry  shell  of  desired  size. 


For  9'  fi#  For  B*  fit 

Brown  Sugar  (dark) .  .  1  cup  Va  cup 

Cornstarch .  Va  cup  3  tbsp. 

Salt .  Vt  tsp.  Vt  tsp. 

Water . 1  cup  %  cup 

Milk .  1  %  cups  1  %  cups 

Butter . . Vi  cup  V4  cup 

Egg  Yolks . 3  2  (large) 

Vanilla .  1 '/l  tsp.  1  tsp. 


Mix  brown  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt  in  saucepan.  Gradually  stir 
in  water  and  milk.  Add  butter.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring 
constantly,  until  mixture  thickens  and  boils.  Boil  1  min.  Remove 
from  heat.  Gradually  stir  at  least  half  of  hot  mixture  into  egg 
yolks.  Then  blend  into  hot  mixture  in  saucepan.  Boil  1  min.  more, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat.  Blend  in  vanilla.  If  pie  is 
to  be  finished  with  Meringue  pour  immediately  into  baked  pie 
shell.  See  directions  for  Meringue  on  page  4. 


CHOCOLATE 
CREAM  PIE 

A  treat  for  the  family 
chocolate  lovers. 


Follow  recipe  for  Vanilla  Cream  Pie  except,  increase  sugar  and 
add  cut-up  unsweetened  chocolate  with  the  milk  or  cocoa  with 
the  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt. 


Sugar . 

Unsweetened  Chocolate. 


or 

Cocoa 


For  9'  fie 
I'/i  cups 
3  $q.  (3  oz.), 
cut  up 
or 

Vt  cup 


For  B’  fie 

1  cup 

2  sq.  (2  oz.) 
or 

Vi  cup 


OLD-FASHIONED 
MINCE  PIE 

Practically  traditional  for 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 

Make  pastry  for  two-crust  pie  of  desired  size. 


For  9'  fie  For  B'  fie 

Mincemeat . 3  cups  (28  to  2  cups 

30-oz.  jar)  (19-oz.  jar) 

Chopped  Apples . Wt  cups  1  cup 


Mix  mincemeat  and  chopped  apple.  Pour  into  pastry-lined  pie 
pan.  Cover  with  top  crust  which  has  slits  cut  in  it.  Bake  40  to  45 
min.  in  hot  oven  (425°)  until  crust  is  nicely  browned.  Serve  warm. 

• 
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HOW  TO  USE  PASTRY 


PASTRY 

1  cup  tifttd  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 
'/i  tsp.  salt 

cup  shortening  (odd  1  tbsp. 
if  using  hydrogenated) 

2  tbsp.  water 


FOR 


MAIN  DISHES 


Whether  designed  to  disguise  leftovers  for  another 
day  or  planned  “from  scratch,”  meat  pies  make  mighty 
hearty  and  satisfying  eating  for  any  meal. 


CHICKEN  PIE 


6  tbsp.  chicken  fat  or  butter 
6  tbsp.  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 
'A  tsp.  solt 
!4  tsp.  pepper 

1  %  cups  chicken  broth 
Vi  cup  cream  or  rich  milk 

2  cups  cut-up  cooked  chicken 
!4  cup  cut-up  pimiento 


An  elegant  main  dish  for  family  or  guests. 

Heat  oven  to  475°  (very  hot).  Mix  flour  and  salt.  Cut  in  shorten¬ 
ing.  Sprinkle  with  water;  mix  with  fork.  Round  into  ball.  Roll  out 
and  cut  to  fit  top  of  1  V^-qt.  baking  dish.  Divide  into  fourths,  place 
on  baking  sheet,  and  prick.  Rake  8  to  10  minutes. 

Melt  fat  over  low  heat.  Blend  in  flour  and  seasonings.  Cook 
over  low  heat,  stirring  until  mixture  is  smooth  and  bubbly.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Stir  in  broth  and  cream.  Bring  to  boil,  stirring 
constantly.  Boil  1  min.  Stir  in  chicken  and  pimiento.  Pour  into 
baking  dish.  Top  with  baked  pastry.  Bake  in  350°  oven  for  5  to  10 
min.,  until  hot  and  bubbly.  6  servings. 


CORNISH  PASTIES 


Make  pastry  for  9'  two-crust  pie  (page  2).  Divide  dough  into 
four  parts.  Roll  each  part  into  an  8'  circle. 


lA  lb.  uncooked  beef,  cut  in  'A'  cubes 
%  cup  diced  raw  potatoes 
%  cup  diced  raw  carrots 
14  cup  chopped  onion 


1  tsp.  salt 
lA  tsp.  pepper 
4  tsp.  butter 


This  is  typical  of  the  pasties  made  by  the  Welsh  people 
in  mining  communities  and  served  as  a  finger  food. 

Heat  oven  to  350°  (moderate).  Mix  all  ingredients  except  butter. 
Place  one-fourth  of  mixture  on  half  of  each  circle.  Dot  each  with 
1  tsp.  butter.  Brush  the  edges  with  water.  Fold  pastry  over  filling 
and  turn  lower  edges  up  over  top  edges.  Seal  well.  Prick  top  with 
fork  and  brush  with  credm  to  make  a  nice  glaze.  Place  on  baking 
sheet.  Bake  1  hour.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  chili  sauce,  if  desired. 
4  servings. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  PASTRY  SNACKS 


BAMBIN08  —  Little  Italian  Pizzas 
Heat  oven  to  475°  (very  hot).  Make 
pastry  for  9'  two-crust  pie.  Divide 
dough  in  half;  roll  each  thick. 
Cut  into  or  2*  circles.  Place  on 
foil-covered  baking  sheet;  prick  2  or 
3  times.  Bake  8  to  10  min.,  or  until 
lightly  browned.  Makes  10  doz.  lYT 
rounds  or  5  doz.  2’  rounds. 

TOPPING 

6-oz.  can  tomato  paste 
1  tsp.  garlic  salt 
14  tsp.  oregano 

14  lb.  American  or  Mozzarella  cheese 
14  lb.  salami  or  pepperoni 

Heat  oven  to  400°  (mod.  hot).  Com¬ 
bine  tomato  paste,  garlic  salt,  ore¬ 
gano;  spoon  small  amount  on  baked 
pastry  round.  Top  with  tiny  cubes 
of  cheese  and  meat.  Sprinkle  with 
oregano.  Bake  3  to  5  min.,  or  until 
cheese  melts.  Serve  hot. 


CHKC8E  8TRAW8— Tasfy 
accompaniment  for  soup 
or  serve  as  an  appetizer 
Heat  oven  to  450°  (hot).  Make  pas¬ 
try  for  one-crust  pie — except  blend 


in  H  cup  grated  sharp  natural  Ched¬ 
dar  cheese  thoroughly  before  adding 
liquid.  Roll  into  an  oblong  15  x  10)4* 
to  fit  baking  sheet.  Place  on  baking 
sheet.  Trim  edges.  Divide  dough 
lengthwise  into  thirds  with  knife. 
Cut  dough  crosswise  into  strips. 
Sprinkle  with  salt,  caraway  seeds 
and  paprika.  Bake  7  to  8  min.,  or 
until  lightly  browned.  Serve  warm 
or  cold.  Makes  60  straws. 


HIDOBN  TREA8URE 

PA8TRIE8  —  Melt-in-the-mouth 
pastry  wrapped  around  tasty  centers 
Heat  oven  to  450°  (hot).  Make  pas¬ 
try  for  two-crust  pie.  For  each  pastry, 
pat  about  1  tsp.  dough  into  a  thin 
round  in  hands  and  wrap  around  one 
of  the  following  fillings.  Seal  well. 

1.  Maraschino  cherry  (drained  well) 

7.  Mint-flavored  chocolate  pieces  (6  to  8) 

3.  Pineapple  chunk  (drained  well) 

4.  Pecan  filling  (Mix  !4  cup  chopped  pe¬ 
cans,  2  tbsp.  brown  sugar  (packed),! 
tbsp.  butter  and  lA  tsp.  vanilla.  Form 
into  tiny  bolls.) 


Bake  10  to  15  min.,  or  until  a  light 
brown.  Roll  immediately  in  confec¬ 
tioners’  sugar.  If  desired,  roll  again 
in  sugar  before  serving.  Makes  about 
3  dozen. 


PICK  UP  8TICK8  — TAese 
flavor  delight  snacks  may  be  made 
ahead  of  time 

Heat  oven  to  475°  (very  hot).  Make 
pastry  for  one-crust  pie — except 
blend  in  cup  grated  cheese  before 
adding  water.  After  rolling,  cut  pas¬ 
try  into  3x1^'  pieces.  Wrap  pastry 
around  luncheon  meat  or  cold  boiled 
ham,  cut  in  thin  pencil-size  strips, 
sealing  the  long  edge  of  pastry.  Bake 
10  to  12  min.,  or  until  lightly  browned. 
Serve  warm  or  cold  with  Tomato 
Sauce  Dip.  Makes  about  3  doz.  (If 
these  are  made  ahead,  cover  with 
moisture-proof  paper  to  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out.  Then,  bake  when  friends 
arrive.) 

TOMATO  SAUCE  DIP 

Combine  )4  cup  chili  sauce,  cup 
catsup,  3  tbsp.  prepared  horse-radish 
and  1  )4  Worcestershire  sauce. 
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YOUR  PASTRY 

Now  it’s  time  to  pick  your  method,  choose 
your  filling,  study  the  recipe  .  .  .  and  try  your  hand. 
Once  you’ve  made  your  pie  crust,  this  Score  Card 
can  help  you  decide  how  successful  you’ve  been. 

THE  BETTY  CROCKER  PASTRY  SCORE  CARD 

Score  your  pastry  PERFECT  if  it  has  all  the  characteristics  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  section  below. 

If  not  PERFECT,  rate  your  pastry  GOOD,  FAIR  or  POOR,  dejjendmg  on  how  near  perfect  it  is. 


APPEARANCE  SCORE  Golden  brown  color;  blistery  surface;  uniform, 
attractive  edges;  fits  pan  well. 

PERFECT. .....  .4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here's  Why: 

Burned  Overbaking 

Pale,  dull  color  Underbaking,  overhandling 

Smooth,  not  blistery  surface  Overhandling,  too  much  flour  when 

rolling 

Uneven  edge  Crust  not  rolled  in  even  circle,  not 

careful  enough  in  shaping  crust 
in  pan 

Shrunken  Stretched  crust  when  easing  into  pan 

Large  air  bubbles  Not  pricked  well  enough 


TENDERNESS  SCORE  Cuts  easily  with  table  knife  or  fork  but  holds 
shape  when  served. 

PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here's  Why: 

Tough,  rubbery  Too  much  water  and  overhandling 

Too  tender,  falls  apart  Undermixing,  not  enough  liquid,  too 

much  shortening 


TEXTURE  SCORE  Flakes  layered  throughout  crust;  crisp  eating. 

PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Here's  Why: 

Underbaked,  too  much  liquid 
Shortening  cut-in  too  finely,  not 
enough  liquid 

FLAVOR  SCORE  Pleasant,  bland  flavor  to  enhance  the  filling. 

PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here's  Why: 

Burned  Overbaked 

Rancid  Poor  quality  shortening,  overbaked 

Raw  Underbaked 


GOOD . 

Poor  Characteristics 
Compact,  doughy 
Dry,  mealy 


NOW  ADD  UP  YOUR  SCORE 

Appearance . . . . 

Tenderness . . 

Texture . . . . 

Flavor . . 

TOTAL . . 


If  perfect,  your 
total  would  be  16.  How 
near  PERFECT  did 
your  pastry  score? 


Future  Bright  (Continued  from  page  30) 


Martha  Carter 
Interior  Decorator 


I  have  chosen  to  major  in  home 
economics  because  I  think  it  most 
beneficial  to  my  future  career  as 
wife,  tnother,  plumber,  engineer, 
etc.  After  graduating  from  Robert 
E.  Lee  H.  S.,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
I  am  most  grateful  for  a  four-year 
scholarship  to  Barry  College  in 
Miami.  I  hope  to  use  my  degree 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  home-plan¬ 
ning  consultant  for  an  architec¬ 
tural  firm.  Many  architects  now 
realize  the  importance  of  a  “wo¬ 
man’s  touc^r”  in  planning  new 
homes. 


Carol  Blume 
Teacher 


When  we  had  our  housing  unit  in  the 
10th  grade  at  Taylor  County  H.  S.,  in 
Perry,  Fla.,  I  took  as  my  project  the  re¬ 
decoration  of  my  room.  I  painted  the 
walls,  made  curtains,  revamished  several 
pieces  of  furniture.  Just  recently,  I  wrote 
a  term  paper  on  "Interior  Dec-oration  as 
a  Career.”  I  interviewed  a  local  decora¬ 
tor  and  gained  much  information  and 
encouragement  I  feel  that  I  am  suited  to 
this  field  because  I  love  to  beautify  a 
home  and  I  am  also  interested  in  art 
I’m  entering  Florida  State  University. 


Elaine  Nessin 
Fashion  and  Textile* 


My  reason  for  choosing  home 
economics  as  a  major  is  simple.  I 
enjoy  it.  I  have  always  liked  cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  and  interior  decor¬ 
ating,  and  as  a  student  at  Carden 
City  (N.  Y.)  H.  S.,  I  felt  I  had 
some  aptitude  for  all  of  them. 
Without  sacrificing  two  of  these 
areas,  there  is  no  field  other  than 
home  economics  where  I  could  in¬ 
clude  all  of  them  in  my  coUege 
program.  I  hope  to  major  in  fash¬ 
ion  and  textiles;  if  not,  in  educa¬ 
tion  at  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Philadelphia.  No  matter 
what  I  do.  I’ll  try  to  do  it  well. 
'The  most  precious  things  I  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  home  economics  are  the 
products  of  my  imagination  and 
hard  work. 


Through  homemaking  classes  at 
Clare  (Mich.)  H.  S.,  I  became  in- 
erested  in  F.  H.  A.  In  four  years, 
I  developed  from  the  “bashful  little 
girl  in  the  back  row”  to  State 
President. 

Now  I  have  two  scholarships 
toward  my  education.  I  plan  to 


economics  teachers  for  their  high 
ideals,  morals,  and  example. 

Home  economics  has  contributed 
more  to  me  than  I  could  ever  give 
back  to  it.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
others  realize  the  need  for  home¬ 
making  education  and  co-educa- 
tional  classes  in  family  living  for 
high  school  students.  In  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  an  alarm¬ 
ing  decline  in  the  family  unit. 


Darlene  Damman 
Family  Relations 


Barbara  Elaine  McDonald 
Bayer  or  Fashion 
Coordinator 


In  my  valedictorian  address  at  Park 
Rose  Sr.  H.  S.,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
entering  home  economics.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  importance  of  family  unity  in 
our  modem  life.  Families  forget  to  do 
things  together  and  they  fail  to  instill 
in  their  children  high  moral  standards 
and  an  understanding  of  their  role  in 
life.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  major 
faults  with  the  modem  American  way  of 
life.  I  would  like  to  spend  my  time  teach¬ 
ing  teen-agers  how  to  be  part  of  a  family 
and  how  to  give  more  than  take  in  a  mar¬ 
riage.  To  prepare  for  this  field,  I  look 
forward  to  four  wonderful  years  of  hard 


Sad  as  it  was  to  leave  good  friends  at 
Trenton  (Mich.)  H.  S.,  I  can  hardly 
wait  for  September  when  I  will  major  in 
Retailing— Clothing  and  Textiles.  In  my 
philosophy,  “To  learn  is  to  live.”  Home 
ec-onomics  is  my  choice  because  of  its 
dual  opportunities.  I  hope  to  be  a  Buyer 
or  Fashion  Coordinator  for  a  custom- 
styled  dress  shop.  I’d  like  a  position 
which  involves  traveling  to  New  York  and 
Paris.  If  or  when  I  marry,  I  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a 
wife  and  mother  because  of  my  thortni^ 
education. 


work  and  fun  at  Oregon  State  College. 
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llanet  Uaby  and  Sleepwear 


Ljoii  <uvd  ijoiin,  j( 

Guide  for 
Baby  Sitters 


Has  the  world  ever  seemed  to  be  against  you  during  a 
baby-sitting  job?  Perhaps  baby  is  wet  and  you  can’t 
find  the  diapers,  or  a  chilly  junior  is  calling  you  from  his 
bedroom  and  )ou  can’t  find  an  extra  blanket. 

Confusion  like  this  upsets  both  you  and  the  children 
under  your  care  and  can  turn  a  baby-sitting  job  into  a  trying 
experience  instead  of  an  enjoyable  one.  To  avoid  unpleasant 
situations,  have  your  employers  fill  out  the  form  below  before 
they  leave.  Not  only  will  ijoii  feel  much  easier  about  your 
responsibilities,  but  thcyU  be  reassured  about  your  effi¬ 
ciency,  a  feeling  bound  to  lead  to  more  requests  for  your 
services. 

Of  course,  you’ll  question  them  about  your  own  behavior, 
such  as  whether  you  can  watch  TV,  visit  with  a  girl-friend, 
or  fix  yourself  a  snack.  Also,  ask  about  your  hourly  wage  and 
the  time  they  expect  to  arrive  home. 

Voice  with  a  Smile 

In  the  next  three  issues.  Co-ed  will  offer  a  baby-sitting 
series,  dealing  separately  with  infant,  toddler  and  pre¬ 
schooler  sitting  care,  but  now  that  you’re  armed  with  an 
“information  blank,”  you'll  want  a  few  general  baby-sitting 
tips. 

Children  of  all  ages  respond  best  to  a  quiet,  “smiling” 


voice.  VN^hether  you’re  trying  to  comfort  a  howling  baby 
or  persuade  a  seemingly  tireless  second-grader  that  it’s  bed¬ 
time,  the  best  approach  is  a  pleasant,  soft-toned  one. 

The  sitter  who  plays  with  and  pays  attention  to  her 
charges  can  be  sure  her  friendly  behavior  will  be  rewarded 
by  their  cooperative  behavior.  “Paying  attention”  to  an  in¬ 
fant  means  keeping  him  warm,  fed,  and  dry.  When  a  baby 
cries,  he’s  trying  to  tell  you  something.  If  he’s  wet,  change 
his  diapers,  first  sprinkling  him  with  baby  powder;  if  he’s 
hungr\’,  warm  his  bottle  by  placing  it  in  a  bottle  warmer 
or  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Test  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  against 
your  wrist,  making  sure  it’s  warm,  never  hot.  Perhaps  baby 
is  just  lonesome.  Cuddling  him  or  talking  to  him  often  lulls 
him  to  sleep  or  at  least  quiets  him. 

Young  Explorers 

Babies  and  toddlers  love  to  explore  with  their  mouths 
and  limbs.  To  make  sure  they  don’t  get  into  trouble— and 
that  trovdde  doesn’t  get  into  them  in  the  form  of  sharp  or 
small  objects— requires  an  alert,  attentive  eye.  In  case  the 
child  should  swallow  something,  tip  him  upside  down  and 
slap  his  back  sharply.  If  he  chokes  and  gasps,  call  the  police 
immediately. 

If  play  has  been  strenuous,  slow  the  child  down  half  an 
hour  or  more  before  bedtime  with  a  story  or  a  quiet  game. 
Take  care  of  the  child’s  toilet  needs  and  quietly  but  firmly 
settle  him  in  l)ed. 

You’ll  probably  have  time  for  reading  or  TV,  but  don’t 
get  so  absorbed  that  you  forget  to  check  your  charges  every 
half  hour,  and  do  make  sure  the  rooms  you’ve  used  are  in 
order  before  you  leave. 


Copy  This  Handy  Help  for  Baby  Sitters 


Get  phone  numbers  of : 
Parent  s _ 


Relative-^ 
Neighbor- 
Doctor _ 


Fire  Dept. — dial  operator  and  ask  for  Fire 
Dept.  ;  exit  with  children 
Police — dial  operator;  ask  for  police 

Get  instructions  for  feeding: 

Time _ _ 

Menu _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Range  (how  to  light) _ _ 


Get  location  of: 
Door  buzzer _ 


Light  switches. 


Diapers,  bedclothes,  blankets. 

First-aid  kit _ _ _ 

Get  instructions  for  bedtime: 
Time _ _ _ _ 


Story  or  song. 
Snack  or  milk. 

Ventilation _ 

Lights _ 
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Have  you  ever  thought  of  your  life  as  one  long 
succession  of  chiming  bells?  First,  school  bells 
summon  you  back  to  classes  after  a  long,  lazy  sum¬ 
mer.  After  that,  life  becomes  a  macl  whirl  of  phone 
bells,  door  bells,  and  perhaps— in  the  not  too  far  dis¬ 
tant  future— wedding  bells  for  some  of  you  seniors. 
But  right  now  you  school  belles  are  just  beginning 
to  chime! 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I  like  a  boy  in  math  class  and  I  think  he’s  interested 
in  me,  too.  I  tcrote  him  a  note  saying  I  liked  him  very 
much,  but  he  didn’t  write  hack.  Then  I  wrote  another 
note  asking  if  he’d  go  to  a  fHirty  with  me.  Again  he 
didn’t  answer.  How  do  I  go  about  catching  him? 

Noreen 

Obviously,  you  don’t  “catch  him”  by  writing  letters! 
He  probably  didn’t  answer  your  notes  becau.se  he 
thought  you  were  chasing  him. 

Take  two  giant  steps  backwards  and  start  all  over 
again.  After  class  some  day  soon,  stop  to  chat  with  him 
about  something  you’re  studying.  Then  repeat  your  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  party.  Simply  say,  “Art,  would  you  like 
to  go  to  Holly’s  party  with  me  Saturday  night?”  Don’t 
ask  him  why  he  didn’t  answer  your  notes.  Just  forget 
you  ever  wrote  them. 

If  Art  accepts  your  party  invitation— and  he  probably 
will,  once  you’ve  asked  him  properly— you’re  on  vour 
way.  But  don’t  push  your  advantage.  After  that  first 
date,  the  next  move  is  definitely  up  to  him! 
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Bells  Are  Ringing 

dependable  for  three  days’  running,  your  friends  may 
start  doing  their  own  homework. 

If  this  proves  futile,  well-aimed  teasing  about  lack  of 
ambition— or  brainpower— might  prove  your  point  just  as 
effectively.  Try  something  like,  “Who’s  going  to  do  your 
thinking  for  you  after  high  school?”  or  “Who  was  your 
last  ghost  writer?” 

Dear  Cay  Head, 

Three  weeks  before  school  started,  I  moved  here  from 
a  small  town  where  everyone  knew  everyone  else.  In 
this  city,  social  life  is  mostly  single  dates  itxstead  of 
group  affairs.  Hotc  can  I  get  to  know  a  boy  well  enough 
to  he  sure  he’d  be  a  nice  date? 

Liz 

If  you  want  to  know  the  boys,  start  with  the  girls. 
It  won’t  be  long  before  you  discover  who’s  who— the 
“steadies,”  the  popularity-plus  girls,  the  “grinds,”  the 
class  leaders,  and  the  Casanovas.  Once  you  know  how 
your  classmates  feel  about  each  other,  you’ll  be  better 
prepared  to  decide  which  girls  you’d  like  for  friends  and 
which  boys  you’d  like  to  date. 

Approaching  the  whole  school  at  once  is  like  digging 
your  way  to  China  w’ith  a  toy  shovel.  L(M)k  around  for 
the  small  groups  that  always  exist  in  a  large  school. 
Join  clubs  that  provide  interests  you’d  like  to  share  with 
others.  Is  there  a  church  group  or  community  center 
where  you  covdd  meet  people  in  an  easy,  casual  way? 

Most  important  of  all,  be  friendly.  The  boy  sitting 
next  to  you  in  history  class  might  tuni  out  to  be  a  good 
date.  If  you  think  so,  invite  him  to  your  home  once 
you’re  on  a  friendly  “chatting”  basis.  If  he  passes  the 
“parent  test,”  chances  are  he’ll  pass  the  “good  date  test,” 
too. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

We  have  a  hay  ride  coming  up  at  school  and  there’s 
a  certain  boy  I’d  like  to  go  with.  How  can  I  get  him  to 
ask  me? 

Rose 


Dear  Gay  Head, 

I  think  I’m  the  only  one  in  English  class  who  does 
assignments.  My  so-called  buddies  are  already  “borrow¬ 
ing’  my  homework.  I  don’t  like  it,  hut  I  don’t  know 
what  to  say  without  seeming  square. 

Paula 

What’s  really  “square”  is  doing  all  the  brainwork  and 
letting  your  friends  take  the  credit!  Instead  of  delivering 
a  lecture,  just  “get  lost.”  Don’t  be  available.  Don’t  go 
to  class  until  it’s  ready  to  start.  Leave  your  homework 
in  your  locker  until  it’s  due.  If  “old  dependable”  isn’t  so 


You  can’t!  No  matter  how  you  scheme,  you  can’t  put 
the  words  into  his  mouth,  if  he  has  other  plans.  It’s  true, 
though,  that  some  boys  are  shy  about  asking  for  fear  of 
getting  a  “no”  an.swer.  And  you’re  always  at  liberty  to 
steer  a  conversation  in  the  direction  of  the  coming  hay 
ride— which  may  be  received  as  an  “inviting”  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

If  you  have  a  question  that  you’d  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered,  send  it  to  Cay  Head,  Co-ed,  33  West  42nd  St., 
Newr  York  36,  N.  Y.  Questions  of  (reatest  interest  will  be 
discussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  letter. 
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YOU  look  forward  to  going  home?  Or  do  you  dread  opening  _ _ _ _ 

—  4  the  front  door  l>erauBe  of  family  explosions?  "  '~j 

‘  ~  }  Most  family  upsets  are  the  result  of  someone's  behavior  which  I— - _J 

-  runs  counter  to  the  interests  and  desires  of  other  members  of  the  j  j 

family.  Might  your  actions  he  causing  some  family  friction?  Test  1 _ j 

_  yourself  with  the  checklist  l>elow.  The  more  “yeses,”  the  better.  j  } 

_  Fewer  than  twenty  “yeses,”  watch  out!  [  -  ! 

-  SHARING  RESPECTING  PRIVACY 

Do  you  do  your  share  of  the  housekeeping  w'ith-  _ Do  you  avoid  listening  to  private  conversations 

out  griping?  between  other  members  of  the  family? 

Do  you  cheerfully  take  Sis’s  turn  at  the  dishes  _ Do  you  open  only  your  own  mail? 

when  she  has  a  mid-semester  test  the  next  day?  Do  you  knock  before  entering  a  room  with  a  closed 

.Do  you  willingly  lend  your  belongings  to  other  door? 

members  of  your  family?  _ Do  you  excuse  yourself  politely  after  meeting  an- 

.Do  you  ever  help  Dad  or  Mom  with  household  other  family  member’s  friends,  unless  you’re  iu- 

chores  when  you’d  rather  watch  TV?  vited  to  stay? 

Do  you  keep  your  own  room  neat,  so  that  no  one  _ Do  you  avoid  rearranging  another  family  mem- 

needs  to  pick  up  after  you?  ber’s  possessions,  even  when  you’re  sure  they’re 

SHOWING  CONSIDERATION 

.Do  you  limit  the  length  and  number  of  your  phone  BEING  INTERESTED 

calls?  _ Do  you  take  a  genuine  interest  in  other  family 

_Do  you  keep  the  radio  and  TV'^  tiinied  down  when  members’  activities?  projects? 

someone  else  is  resting,  reading,  studying,  or  has  _ Do  you  attend  events  in  which  a  family  member 

company?  is  appearing? 

_Do  you  ask  before  borrowing  another  family  mem-  _ Do  you  go  to  visit  relatives  without  fussing? 

ber’s  belongings?  Do  you  remember  birthdays  and  anniversaries, 

_Do  you  clean  up  the  bathroom  before  you  leave?  with  at  least  a  card? 

_Do  you  try  to  keep  the  house  in  order  after  Mom  _ Do  you  try  to  be  tolerant  of  other  family  members’ 

has  just  cleaned  for  a  party?  friends? 

_Do  you  consider  your  family’s  finances  before  ask-  _ Do  you  share  your  thoughts  and  feelings  with 

ing  for  a  new  shirt  or  sweater?  your  family  as  w’ell  as  your  friends? 

_Do  you  check  with  Mom  before  bringing  in  a  _ _ Do  you  suggest  holding  a  family  council  or  dis- 

group  of  your  friends?  cussion  when  problems  arise,  instead  of  letting 

_Do  you  keep  your  promises?  your  emotions  handle  the  situation? 
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v.|mi  and. 

Everybody  Is 
Somebody 


Do  YOU  know  that  you  have  the  ability  to  become  a 
person  of  importance,  someone  who  counts?  Do  you 
know  that  you  can,  if  you  wish,  gain  the  admiration  and 
affection,  the  attention  and  good  opinion,  of  other  people? 
How’?  By  earning  your  own  good  opinion  of  yourself. 
Whether  yon  know  it  or  not,  you  do  have  an  opinion 
of  yourself.  All  your  life,  you’ve  had  feelings  and 
thoughts  about  the  kind  of  person  you  are.  This  self- 
evaluation  matters  deeply  to  you.  It  affects  the  way  you 
think,  feel,  and  act.  It  affects  your  happiness  when 
you’re  by  yourself  or  with  other  people. 

"But  I  don't  like  me!" 

Some  of  us  find  fault  with  our  looks.  “I’m  too  fat.” 
“My  nose  is  funny.”  “I’m  too  short.”  “I’m  too  tall.”  Some 
of  us  criticize  ourselves  for  being  slower  than  others  in 
class,  less  popular  on  dates,  not  so  well  dressed  or  tal¬ 
ented  as  others  around  us.  With  despair,  we  concentrate 
on  what’s  wrong  with  us. 

Then  what  hapix,*ns?  As  self-dislike  grows,  it  becomes 
an  obstacle.  “Who  coidd  possibly  like  a  person  like  me?” 
Some  of  us,  overwhelmed  by  feelings  of  unworthiness 
and  inferiority,  become  shy  and  give  up.  Others  try  too 
hard  and  become  noisy  and  aggressive. 

People  who  start  with  a  low  opinion  of  themselves 
often  manage  to  convince  the  world  that  it’s  justified. 

"I'm  in  love  with  me." 

Then  there’s  the  other  extreme.  Too  high  an  opinion 
of  self  isn’t  satisfactory,  either.  To  an  exceptionally 
pretty  girl,  the  whole  world  may  become  a  mirror  re¬ 
flecting  her  beloved  image.  All  she  cares  about  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  her  own  beauty.  She  must  have  an  unending 
supply  of  compliments  and  attentions  to  be  contented. 

To  a  brilliant  boy,  the  world  may  bet'ome  a  class¬ 
room,  with  himself  as  the  teacher,  showing  off  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  accomplishments.  He  is  sure  that  he  knows 
more  than  anyone  else  and  is  determined  to  prove  it. 

People  will  be  impressed,  but  not  for  long.  Neither 
beauty  nor  brilliance  can  overcome  the  effects  of  con¬ 
ceit.  People  who  love  themselves  too  well  are  often  left 
to  themselves. 


A  Good  Opinion 

To  form  a  well-balanced  opinion  of  yourself,  one  that 
is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  you  must  consider  all  the 
things  you  are.  It’s  a  mistake  to  single  out  one  aspect, 
such  as  looks  or  brains,  and  praise  it  extravagantly  or 
condemn  it  totally.  For  everyone  is  a  mixture  of  a  great 
many  ingredients,  all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  as  parts  of  the  entire  personal  picture. 

You  can  develop  a  good  opinion  of  yourself,  based  on 
the  kind  of  person  you  really  are,  if  you  will  give  your¬ 
self  some  healthy  attention,  criticism,  and  advice. 

Between  You  and  Yourself 

Confidentially,  between  you  and  yourself,  what  kind 
of  person  are  you? 

Study  your  appearance.  Does  it  please  you?  If  it  does, 
fine!  If  not,  can  your  troubles  be  corrected?  Overweight 
or  poor  teeth,  for  example,  may  indicate  the  need  for 
medical  or  dental  attention.  Your  approach  to  yourself 
should  always  be  constructive.  Always  ask,  “Can  I  do 
something  about  it?” 

Sometimes  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Your  height 
is  an  example  of  that.  But  making  yourself  miserable 
over  it  won’t  help.  In  fact,  the  more  you  bemoan  what’s 
wrong,  the  less  time  and  energy  you  have  to  develop 
what’s  right. 

But  there  are  more  important  aspects  of  you  than 
your  l(Mks.  Personality,  character,  the  way  you  think 
and  act— these  are  the  real  clues  to  the  kind  of  person 
you  are. 

Be  your  own  inward  mirror.  Study  yourself.  Are  you 
pleased  with  the  way  you  are  going  about  your  life? 
Do  you  think  well  of  your  habits,  the  way  you  use  your 
time?  Do  you  enjoy  being  yourself?  If  the  answer  to  any 
of  these  questions  is  “no,”  do  something  to  change  it  to 
“yes.” 

If  you  catch  yourself  in  a  lie  or  repeating  gossip,  take 
mental  note.  Why  are  you  acting  this  way  when  you 
certainly  know  better?  To  cover  something  you  shouldn’t 
have  done?  To  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking?  .\re  these 
reasons  really  more  important  to  you  than  being  the 
kind  of  person  you’re  proud  to  live  with? 

If  you  realize  you’re  being  an  imitation  of  someone 
else,  think  about  it.  Are  you  giving  your  own  self  a 
chance  to  grow  and  become  something  special? 

If  you’re  not  witty,  don’t  try  to  be.  Lean  back  and 
enjoy  the  wit  of  others.  Be  what  you  are— quiet,  friendly, 
appreciative.  Be  what  you  are  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

As  you  progress,  beautifying  your  inner  self,  you’ll 
begin  to  feel  happy  about  the  person  you  are.  You  will 
be  earning  your  own  good  opinion  of  yourself.  And  you 
may  be  certain  that  the  qualities  you  admire  will  be 
appreciated  by  other  people. 
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Historical  rhotoeraphs  Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York  City 

Above.  Portable  cutlery  from  the  17th  century  had  very  streamlined  look.  Knife, 
fork  and  spoon  heads  screwed  into  tapered  handles,  and  all  Pitted  into  case. 
These  pieces  are  of  Spanish  metalwork,  and  are  thought  to  be  made  of  steel. 


Spoons  were  the  earliest  utensils.  Left.  An  elaborate 
late  17th-century  silver  "rattle  spoon"  in  Dutch 
metalwork.  Right.  A  gracefully-sculptured  18th-cen¬ 
tury  wood  and  silver  folding  spoon  from  Germany. 


A  picture  history  of  eatiiij 


TTAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  think,  while  setting  the  table 
A-f  for  a  buffet  or  a  birthday  dinner  for  Dad— or  even 
while  enjoying  a  special  occasion  dinner  at  a  restaurant— 
what  our  meals,  our  manners,  and  even  our  lives  would  be 
like  without  eating  utensils?  Try  to  imagine  the  time  when 
man’s  teeth  and  nails  were  the  only  eating  tools  he  used! 
Probably  with  the  discovery  of  fire,  man  gained  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  heat  food  and  learned  to  use  implements  for 
his  eating  needs. 

Man  made  his  first  use  of  a  utensil  when,  living  mostly 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  he  put  the  sea  shell  to  use  as  a  food 
scoop.  Soon,  stone  and  wooden  spoons  came  into  existence. 
With  the  discovery  of  metals,  bronze  and  gold  spoons  ap¬ 
peared.  Over  4000  years  ago,  the  highly  civilized  Egyptians 
were  carving  spoons  from  slate,  ivory,  and  wood. 

The  Middle  Ages  produced  the  folding  spoon.  Since 
neither  homes  nor  inns  provided  cutlery  for  their  guests  in 
those  days,  visitors  had  to  bring  their  own  utensils,  and  the 
folding  spoon  was  a  convenience  to  carry  about.  Siwons 
then  were  made  of  everything  except  silver— bone,  horn, 
crystal,  wood,  pewter,  and  brass.  When  silver  spoons  did 
appear  in  England,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  only  the 
nobility  could  afford  them.  In  that  age  of  elegance,  artisans 
produced  their  wares  for  the  wealthy,  and  the  result  was 
elaborately-carved  spoons  with  first  a  pear-shaped,  then  an 
oval,  and  finally  an  egg-shaped  bowl. 

The  knife  was  the  next  eating  tool  to  be  universally  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  the  15th  century,  it  began  to  be  used  for  eating, 
although  its  primary’  purpose  continued  to  be  for  hunting 
and  preparing  food.  As  such,  it  was  still  carried  at  the  belt. 


Left.  A  coat  of  arms,  the  year  "1716"  and  initials  of  the 
silver  craftsman  are  engraved  on  this  German  silver  set. 
Right.  19lh-century  Dutch  spoon  has  sculptured  handle. 


International  Design  Competition  entry  for  "design  of  the  future. 
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First  step  in  new  silver  pattern  is  designer's  sketches.  "Sterling" 
is  actually  silver  mixed  with  pure  copper  to  give  it  sufficient 
strength.  Many  renderings  are  submitted  before  design  is  executed. 


to  Forks . . . 

tools  through  the  ages. 

and  although  it  progres.sed  from  stone  to  more  civilized 
materials,  knives  with  silver  handles  did  not  appear  until 
after  the  18th  century. 

The  fork,  with  two  prongs,  was  also  first  used  as  a 
weapon.  Litter,  it  became  an  instrument  to  pierce  and  hold 
meat  while  the  meat  was  being  cooked  and  eaten.  But  not 
until  the  16th  century  did  it  take  its  place  on  the  table.  Ac¬ 
ceptance  came  very  slowly,  because  eating  with  a  fork  was 
thought  to  indicate  a  lack  of  strength  and  force  in  a  man. 
Early  forks— of  one,  two,  three  or  four  prongs— were  designed ' 
for  u.se  by  dainty  hands  in  the  eating  of  dainty  delicacies. 
By  the  18th  century,  however,  even  the  most  masculine  man 
was  eating  with  a  fork. 

Only  in  the  past  two  centuries  has  silverware  become  a 
combination  of  beauty  and  function.  Even  the  handsome 
utensils  of  the  18th  century  were  heavy  and  clumsy  because 
of  ornate  decoration.  .And  imagine  what  a  chore  cleaning 
those  elaborately  ornamented  pieces  must  have  been! 

Today’s  most  modern  silverware  proves  that  history  re¬ 
peats  it.self,  for  the  newe.st  designs  are  those  of  graceful 
simplicity.  Note  the  shell-shaped  bowl  on  the  spoon  and  the 
broad,  flat  knife  blade  shown  at  the  bottom  left  on  p.  44. 
Tliis  pattern  is  one  of  five  winning  entries  selected  by  judges 
in  International  Silver’s  Internatioal  Design  Competition 
for  Sterling  Silver  Flatware.  The  contest,  which  was  open  to 
any  professional  designer,  received  world-wide  response. 
Ill  the  future.  International  plans  to  put  one  of  these  new 
designs  into  prwluetion.  And  then— who  knows?  Perhaps 
you’ll  l)e  eating  with  silverware  dreamed  up  on  a  design 
board  in  Japan  or  Sweden! 


Master  model  is  next  made  from  plaster  so  that  details  can 
be  seen  in  3-dimension  and  serve  as  guide  for  dye-maker. 


Original  model  is  made 
by  hand  from  a  flat 
piece  of  sterling  silver. 
Die  is  then  made  from 
this  model,  which  is 
perfect  in  every  detail. 


Melted  silver  is  rolled 
into  sheets,  punched 
into  "blanks"  in  out¬ 
line  of  spoon,  knife  or 
fork,  and  then  rolled 
again  for  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  metal  (above). 


It  is  then  struck  in  die, 
rough  edges  clipped, 
and  the  piece  is  pol¬ 
ished  to  a  rich  and 
glowing  patina  (right). 
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Desk  for  two 
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Colonial  desk  by  Baumritter 


Space-saver  plan 


Homework  Haven 


Homework  Haven 

date  on  Saturday 


Important  as  a 
night  is  a  well-planned  area  for  study! 

If  you  enjoy  being  your  own  deco¬ 
rator,  a  visit  to  your  local  lumberyard 
will  equip  you  with  all  the  necessary 
materials  to  create  either  of  the  two 
do-it-yourself  study  comer  plans  shown 
on  the  opposite  page. 

►  Make  room  for  two,  by  using  a  6- 
foot-long  flush  door.  In  plywood  and 
about  2  feet. wide,  it  costs  about  $7. 
Fotur  brass-tipped  legs,  which  screw 
into  place  on  the  four  comers,  will 
cost  about  $3.50.  Finish  off  the  top 
with  two  coats  of  clear  lacquer,  and 
then  give  it  a  generous  waxing,  when 
dry.  Or  you  might  enamel  it  to  blend 
with  room’s  color  scheme.  While  you’re 
at  the  lumberyard,  order  at  least  three 
5-foot-long  pine  boards,  screws,  and 
metal  stripping  to  fasten  the  boards  to 
the  wall.  Shelves  will  hold  books  and 
other  interesting  accessories,  along  with 
a  plant  and  a  framed  print  or  two. 
Three  or  four  rectangular  clear  plastic 
boxes  provide  drawer  space.  These 
stack  one  atop  the  other,  to  hold 
papers,  cartons,  pads.  The  top  one  is 
divided  into  sections  for  paper  clips, 
erasers,  ink,  etc.  .  .  .  Keep  a  supply  of 
sharpened  pencils  at  hand.  Put  them 
in  a  small  flower  pot,  a  decorated 
water  glass,  or  an  oversized  coffee  mug. 

.  .  .  Chairs  may  be  two  straight-backed 
kitchen  variety,  personalized  with  slip¬ 
covered  seat  pillows  to  match  your 
drapes.  ...  To  preserve  valuable  work¬ 
space  topside,  fasten  two  bullet  lamps 
to  the  bottom  shelf  just  above  the  desk, 
or  else  use  two  fluorescent  tube  lights 
on  the  underside  of  this  shelf. 

►  If  your  room  is  small  with  limited 
wall  space,  use  a  four-foot  length  of 
plywood  as  the  desk  top.  If  budget 
permits,  and  you’d  like  a  completely 
spill-proof  top,  ask  the  lumberman  to 
laminate  a  formica  or  micarta  top  on 
for  you.  These  plastic  tops  come  in 
many  colors  and  patterns,  and  cost 
about  60^  a  square  foot. 

Space-saving  idea:  Set  the  desk  at  right 
angles  to  the  window,  screw  on  just 
two  legs  at  the  window  end,  and  get 
shelf  space  and  support  for  other  end 
by  using  an  unpainted  bookcase.  At 
the  end  of  the  bookcase  where  you  sit, 
hang  a  clipboard  to  hold  a  note  pad. 
Drawer  space  again  goes  top-side. 
Wicker  baskets  make  attractive  con¬ 
tainers  for  typing  paper  and  carbons. 
In  a  long,  loaf-shaped  one,  assemble 
a  pencil  holder,  glass  jars  for  small 
items,  and  a  kitchen  timer— a  wonder¬ 
ful  aid  to  keep  you  concentrating. 


Autumn  Parties  for  Fun 

Football  season  stirs  up  thoughts  of  parties. 

The  crowd  will  love  to  come  to  your  house  for  ; ;  ? 
this  Saturday  supper . . .  LlJki; 

Football  Supper 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup  in  Mugs* 

Com  Chips  for  Nibbling  j  | Tit 

Franks  on  Buns 
Campbell’s  Pork  and  Beans 
Radishes  and  Carrot  Sticks 
Apples  and  Pears  Brownies  Milk 


Tomato  Soup :  Prepare  soup  your  favor¬ 
ite  way  (with  milk  or  water).  Have  it  hot  and 
ready  to  pour  from  a  pitcher  (heat-proof  kind) 
when  guests  arrive.  Or  if  you  have  a  punch 
bowl,  ladle  soup  from  it.  Regular  coffee  cups 
or  mugs  are  easy  to  sip  from. 


While  your  guests  start  playing  records,  you 
can  fix  these  hearty  sandwiches  —  made  with 
rich-flavored  soup. 

Souperburgers  on  Buns* 

Pickles 

Cookies  Cocoa 


Souperburgers:  In  skillet,  brown  1  lb.  ground  beef  and  ^  cup 
chopped  onion  in  1  tbsp.  shortening;  stir  to  separate  meat  particles.  Add 
1  can  Campbell’s  Chicken  Gumbo  or  Vegetable  Soup,  2  tbsp.  ketdiup,  1 
tbsp.  prepared  mustard  (1  tsp.  mustard  when  using  Vegetable  Soup), 
dash  black  pepper.  Simmer  about  5  to  10  minutes  to  blend  flavors.  Stir 
now  and  then.  Serve  on  6  toasted  and  buttered  buns.  6  servings. 


For  More  Menu  Ideas.. 

write  to  Carolyn  Campbell, 

Campbell  Soup  Company, 

375  Memorial  Avenue,  Camden,  N.  J, 


SOUP 
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Add  a  Dash... 

of  leaf-bright  color  to  bring 
you  fashionably  into  fall! 


Pick  a  bone  when  it's  the  color  of  this 
handsome  leather-like  carry-all.  Made 
by  Belmo.  $5.  Novelty  at  your  waist¬ 
line  in  a  heart-buckled  belt  and  dangling 
key.  Leaf  strewn  scarf  is  bone  and 
royal  in  silk  crepe.  By  Vera.  $3. 


Autumn  gold,  a  sun-warmed  brown  to 
spice  a  red  outfit,  in  fold-over  clutch  by 
Britemode,  $3,  and  in  Cover  Girl's  foam- 
soled  suede  ties.  $8.  Owl  pin,  $1,  and 
coin  bracelet,  $2,  by  Coro.  Shadow  plaid 
33"  wool  head  scarf  by  Kimball,  $2. 


Wear  this  Indian  print  scarf  by  Vera  with 
a  bone  sweater.  In  olive,  orange  tones 
at  $2.  It  blends  with  olive  kid  flats  by 
Cover  Girl,  $7.95.  And  olive  brass- 
bound  clutch  by  Britemode,  $3.*  Gold 
pendant  could  twine  a  wrist.  Coro,  $1. 

*Add  ^0%  Federal  tax  on  bags,  belts,  {ewelry. 
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If  your  days  seem  to  be  getting  more 
hectic  by  the  minute,  there  are  certain 
people  at  work  giving  you  more  time 
to  enjoy  them.  They’re  the  fabric  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  recent  discoveries  have 
brought  you  a  wardrobe  that  takes  to 
the  wash  bowl  like  a  duck  to  water, 
and  comes  through  a  bustling  school 
day  with  flying  colors.  Use  the  follow¬ 
ing  tips  to  insure  a  long,  pretty  life  for 
all  your  hand-washable  garments, 

•  Blouses— from  plain  to  fancy— are 
probably  one  of  the  staples  of  your 
wardrobe.  Launder  your  white  cotton 
tops  in  hot,  sudsy  water,  rinse  well  and 
add  enough  starch  for  the  right  amount 
of  crispness.  Wash  colored  things  sepa¬ 
rately  in  warm  water,  unless  they’ve 
proved  color-fast.  Blouses  made  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  a  synthetic  fabric,  or  entirely 
of  a  man-made  fabric,  should  be  laun¬ 
dered  in  lukewarm  water,  and  rinse 
thoroughly  (a  must  for  the  long  life  of 
every  garment).  Rub  especially  soiled 
areas,  such  as  cuffs  and  collars,  before 
dunking  the  entire  item.  Blouses  that 
need  ironing  should  be  rolled  in  a  towel 
to  absorb  excess  water,  while  drip-dry 
blouses  should  be  hung  dripping  wet 
on  a  wooden  or  plastic  hanger  and 
dripped  dry  over  tub,  rug,  or  newspa¬ 
pers,  never  in  the  sun.  Button  buttons 
and  arrange  drip-dries  in  proper  align¬ 
ment  to  avoid  ironing.  Rayon  and 
acetate  fabrics  are  usually  not  drip-dry 
(the  label  will  tell  you  if  they  are)  and 
should  Ire  pressed  on  the  wrong  side 
when  almost  dry,  with  a  warm  iron. 

•  Dresses.  Cotton  dresses  call  for  hot 
water  and  starch,  while  dresses  made 
of  synthetic  fabrics  should  be  laundered 
like  blouses  of  the  same  materials.  Re¬ 
move  detachable  ornaments  and  belts 
Ijefore  laundering  and  check  for  color¬ 
fastness.  Usually  the  tag  will  inform 
you  about  the  article’s  color-fastness, 
but  if  in  doubt,  dampen  a  small  area  of 
the  garment,  place  a  white  cloth  over 
the  area  and  press  lightly  with  a  warm 
iron.  If  the  color  comes  off  on  the  cloth, 
dry  cleaning  is  your  best  bet.  To  retain 
those  crisp  pleats  in  skirts  made  of 
fabrics  requiring  little  or  no  ironing, 
gently  tug  the  wet  skirt  lengthwise, 
pulling  the  pleats  into  place. 


•  Sweaters.  All  sweaters  need  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  plenty  of  suds.  Never 
rub  or  scrub  them,  and  rinse,  rinse, 
rinse,  squeezing  out  excess  water  gently. 
Roll  all  your  sweaters  in  a  towel,  but 
dry  the  wool  ones  by  blocking  on  a 
frame,  and  made-made  fiber  ones  by 
spreading  flat  on  a  towel  or  hanging  on 
a  wooden  or  plastic  hanger. 

•  Raincoats.  Appropriately  enough, 
even  raincoats  now  take  to  home  laun¬ 
dering,  and  you  can  dunk  and  dry  them 
just  as  you  would  your  other  hand- 
washables.  The  tag  will  tell  you 
whether  to  dry-clean  or  wash  your  rain¬ 
coat. 

•  Lingerie.  The  most  important  thing 
to  remember  about  laundering  lingerie, 
from  bras  to  nightgowns,  is  that  they 
must  be  washed  frequently.  Launder¬ 
ing  will  not  wear  out  your  wardrobe— 
from  girdles  to  dresses— but  imbedded 
dirt  will,  so  wash  your  garments  after 
each  wearing.  Foundation  garments 
should  be  laundered  in  warm  water 
with  a  mild  detergent,  soaked  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  rolled  in  a  towel, 
shaped  and  dried  flat  on  a  towel. 
Robes,  dusters,  and  housecoats  all  bear 
washing  instructions  on  their  tags,  so 
check  to  see  if  yours  will  take  to  the 
washbowl. 

•  Accessories.  White  gloves,  like  un¬ 
derwear,  must  be  laundered  after  each 
wearing.  To  avoid  stretching,  wash  the 
gloves  on  your  hands,  first  on  one  side, 
then  the  other.  With  washable  leather, 
kid,  or  doeskin  gloves,  put  the  gloves 
on  when  still  slightly  damp,  and  flex 
your  fingers  to  eliminate  stiffening  of 
the  leather.  Scarfs  must  be  tested  for 
color-fastness  and  silk  ones  rolled  in 
a  towel  to  avoid  running,  and  ironed 
when  damp. 

By  reading  the  labels  on  all  products, 
from  your  wardrobe  purchases  to  de¬ 
tergents,  soaps,  bleaches,  starches,  and 
water  conditioners,  and  keeping  the 
labels  belonging  to  your  garments,  you 
won’t  make  any  laundering  mistakes. 
Treat  your  wardrobe  right  and  it  will 
reward  you  by  l>eing  a  treat  to  look  at 
and  a  treat  to  wear. 
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MEDICALLY 


DEVELOPED 


W  PE  OUT  BLEM  SUES 


WTHOUT  EMBARRASSMENT 


NO  TELLTALE  MARKS  THAT  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  BLEMISHES! 

Stri-dex  is  the  new  wipe-on  way  to  help  you  wipe  out  pimples!  Not  a 
liquid — cream — paste— or  cover-up!  But  a  new  easy-to-use  medicated 
pad  that  wipes  on  invisibly — goes  to  work  instantly  to  help  clear  away 
common  pimples  of  acne — even  helps  keep  new  ones  from  forming! 


PIMPLES  CAN'T  BE  STOPPED  ONE 

BY  ON  El  While  you  dab  at  one  pim¬ 
ple  at  a  time  with  other  remedies 
—  another  pops  up  somewhere 
else!  But  Stri-dex  wipes  on  medi¬ 
cation  all  over  your  face!  The  mo¬ 
ment  it  touches  your  skin,  Stri- 
dex  goes  to  work  against  pimples. 
Keeps  working  from  one  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  next! . . .  helps  prevent 


new  pimples  from  forming! 

COLORLESS.  ODORLESS,  GREASE¬ 
LESS!  Works  invisibly!  No  telltale 
cover  marks!  No  odor!  No  mess, 
no  fuss.  Make-up  goes  on  over  it! 

EASIEST  TO  USE!  Just  take  one 
Stri-dex  pad — wipe  it  over  your 
skin — and  throw  it  away!  Use  one 
pad  at  night — one  in  the  morning. 


„„  STRI-DEX 

98<  MEDICATED  PADS 


ONLY 


A  Lehn  &.  Fink  Product 


Each  Stri-dex  Medicated  Pad  has  a  medi¬ 
cally  proved  formula  that: 

WIPES  away  excess  oil  and 
grime  that  start  common 
pimples  (unlike  remedies 
that  are  applied  over  oil  and 
dirt — take  nothing  away!). 


SOFTENS  and  loosens 
blackheads  .  .  helps  re¬ 

move  dead  skin  cells  that 
plug  up  the  oil  ducts  (ind 
cause  blackheads. 


KILLS  pimple-infecting  bac¬ 
teria  on  contact  (unlike 
remedies  that  take- hours, 
even  days,  to  fight  bacteria 
—or  are  entirely  inactive 
against  them!). 


LEAVES  an  invisible  anti¬ 
germ  film  that  guardsagainst 
harmful  bacteria  from  one 
application  to  the  next!  No 
other  remedy  does  that! 
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Pick:  a 
IXumber 


"OREAKFAST  is  a  booster!  By  helping  to  keep  you  healthy, 
^  it  boosts  pep,  prettiness,  and  performance.  Just  any 
breakfast  won’t  do  all  of  these  things  for  you.  It  must  be  a 
good  breakfast. 

Pick  any  menu  number  shown  here  and  you’ll  be  eating 
what  nutritionists  call  a  good  first  meal.  These  are  merely 
suggestions.  If  you  want  to  devise  your  own  just-as-inter¬ 
esting,  just-as-nourishing  menus,  here’s  the  basic  pattern  to 
follow: 

Fruit:  one  that  is  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  C, 

Main  dish:  foods  supplying  a  complete  protein— cereal  and 
milk,  eggs,  meat  or  fish. 

Breads  and  cereals:  whole-grain  or  enriched. 

Fats:  butter  or  margarine. 

Milk:  whole,  evaporated,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  skimmed 
or  buttermilk.  If  you’re  overweight,  use  fat-free  milk  or  fat- 
free  buttermilk.  If  you’re  underweight,  have  both  cereal  with 
milk  and  egg  or  meat  or  fish. 


Half  C>rapefruit 

Poached  Egg  on  Toasiled  Englisth  Muffin 
Milk 


Why  all  the  fuss  alx)ut  breakfast?  Either  no  breakfast  or 
a  stingy  one  reduces  your  efficiency,  makes  you  tired,  nervous, 
irritable.  Your  good  looks  suffer,  too.  A  poor  first  meal  actu¬ 
ally  lessens  your  vitality  and  health  now.  Important  to  con¬ 
sider,  too,  is  the  harmful  long-range  effect  on  your  health 
in  early  womanhood.  And  where  do  good  looks  fit  into  this 
today  and  tomorrow  picture?  Good  health  is  a  forerunner  of 
good  looks. 

Is  skipping  or  skimping  on  the  morning  meal  a  boon  to 
reducing?  Not  at  all.  You’re  likely  to  “catch  up”  all  day 
long  by  eating  the  wrong  type  of  food  and  more  food  than 
is  necessary  for  the  day’s  nutritional  needs.  Calories  you 
do  not  use  cause  weight  gain  rather  than  loss. 


Orange  and  Grapefruit  Sections 

Gold  Oreal  with  Milk  and  Seasonal  Fresh  Fruits 

Whole  Wheat  Roll  with  Honey 


'<?■;  h‘ 

'<1 : 


Wonderfully  new! 

Kotex  is  softness 


N  A  r  (  I  N  S 


Kotex  napkins  now  have  a  gentle  new  covering . . . 
incredibly  soft  yet  wonderfully  strong. 

The  new  pleated  ends  add  greatly  to  your  comfort. 

the  Kimlon  center  assures  complete 
and  lasting  protection. 


KOTCX  anij  KtMlcX  <4  »■  r.i»rtr 


Jean  Eberhart 


This  month  Co-ed  salutes  two  win¬ 
ners  of  national  scholarships.  Both 
girls  have  won  titles  and  scholarships 
sought  by  teen-agers  throughout  the 
country. 

•  Jean  Paula  Eberhart,  a  Topeka, 
Kansas,  teen-ager,  is  the  All-American 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  for  1960. 
Eighteen-year-old  Jean  was  the  top 
($.5(KK))  scholarship  winner  in  the 
Betty  Crocker  Homemaker  of  Tomor¬ 
row  Search,  an  educational  program 
sponsored  by  General  Mills. 

Jea!i  was  chosen  from  among  51 
state  winners,  who  had  been  selected 
from  an  original  field  of  379,018  high 
school  seniors.  Written  examinations  on 
homemaking  attitudes  and  skills  had 
been  given  to  the  contestants  in  De- 
Cemlx'r.  Group  and  personal  interviews 
took  place  during  a  week’s  tour  of  New 
York  City,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.,  which  was  given  to  the 
51  state  winners  and  their  school  ad¬ 
visers  by  General  Mills.  During  the 
trip,  the  girls  were  received  at  the 
W’hite  House  by  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and 
later  met  Vlcx?  President  and  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

While  attending  Topeka  High  School, 
Jean  was  on  the  honor  role  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  many  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities.  She  is  especially  interested  in 
public  speaking  and  debate  and  was 
a  memlx*r  of  the  schrxd’s  debate  team 
which  competed  in  many  district  and 
state  debate  tournaments.  She  also 
wrote  a  weekly  column  on  high 
sch(K)l  activities  for  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal. 


Maureen  Sullivan 


Jean  is  applying  her  scholarship  at 
Stanford  University,  where  she  is  a 
liberal  arts  freshman  this  year. 

•  A  week  of  pageantry  was  climaxed 
last  March  by  the  crowning  of  Maureen 
Sullivan  as  America’s  Junior  Miss  of 
1960.  Maureen  competed  for  the  title 
and  a  $50(K)  scholarship  against  seniors 
from  43  states,  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Maureen,  whose  home  is  in 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  entered  the  finals 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  as  Connecticut’s 
Junior  Miss.  The  national  finals  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Mobile  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  National  sponsors  and 
scholarship  supporters  are  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company  and  Bobbie  Brooks,  Inc. 
The  winner  of  the  finals  was  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  a  well-rounded  personality, 
including  talent,  ability  to  wear  sports 
clothes  and  evening  clothes,  talk  intel¬ 
ligently,  and  act  in  an  emergency. 

Maureen  makes  and  designs  all  of 
her  clothes.  She  won  the  evening  gown 
division  of  the  finals  before  being 
named  “America’s  Junior  Miss  of  1960.” 
In  the  talent  phase  of  the  finals,  she 
presented  a  comedy  monologue.  Mau¬ 
reen  says  she  has  never  won  a  contest, 
pageant,  or  l>eauty  title  before.  The 
new  Junior  Miss  graduated  last  June 
from  West  Haven  High  and  is  now'  a 
freshman  at  Southern  Connecticut  State 
College  in  New  Haven. 

Maureen  says  of  the  future:  “I  would 
like  to  teach  mentally  retarded  children. 
It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  be  able  to  teach  them,  and  a  greater 
satisfaction  for  them  to  do  some  of  the 
things  other  children  do.” 


Recipes 

USA. 


If  you  ha\e  a  rcH*i|»e  thal'»  typiral  of 
thr  rririon  in  xhirh  you  live,  Kend  it  to 
“Recipe!*  L.S.A.”  Editor,  f.’o-ed,  .33  Vi  e»t 
42iid  Street,  New  York  .36,  N.  Y.  Include 
your  recipe  source — Mom’s  memory,  a 
cookb(M>k (name, author, and  publisher), 
or  whatever,  f.'o-ed  will  pay  $1  for  every 
recipe  used  in  this  column. 

When  it  comes  to  preparing  Ameri¬ 
can  hxxl.  Southern  cooks  are  consid¬ 
ered  “tops.”  Mouths  from  Maine  to 
California  water  at  the  very  mention  of 
steaming  hot  biscuits,  pecan  pie,  and 
other  Dixie  delicacies. 

From  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  Co-ed 
Fern  Vincent  tells  us  of  “Evelyn’s 
Sweet  Potato  Pie,”  named  in  honor  of 
her  mother.  Says  Fern  of  her  mother’s 
creation:  “It  sure  is  good,  and  it  is  so 
easy  to  make.” 

Evelyn's  Sweet  Potato  Pie 
Crust 

cup  solid  shurtcninK 
1 V2  cups  sifted  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
3  tablespoons  cold  water 

Sift  flour  and  salt  into  bowl.  Remove  K 
cup  flour  from  mixture.  Cut  shortening  into 
remaining  flour  until  mixture  is  mealy.  Mix 
water  with  'A  cup  flour  to  form  a  paste,  and 
add  paste  to  main  shortening-flour  mixture. 
Mix  together  and  shape  pastry  into  a  ball. 
Place  pastry  on  a  board  which  has  been 
dusted  with  about  1  tablespoon  flour.  Roll 
dough  with  short,  light  strokes,  rolling 
from  center  to  edges  and  keeping  pastry 
circular  in  shape,  about  12  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Place  pastry  in  pie  plate,  fold 
edges  under  and  flute  with  fingers.  With 
wet  fork,  prick  small  holes  generously  over 
bottom  and  sides  of  pastry. 

Fit  Unit 

1  cups  cooked  sweet  potatoes,  mashed 
Vi  cup  brown  sugar  (light) 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  ginger 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vi  teas|>oon  cloves 

V2  teasfKJon  nutmeg 

2  eggs 

1 14  cups  hot  milk 
^4  rup  chopped  pecans 

Mix  together  everything  but  milk.  Then 
heat  milk  and  add  it  to  mixture.  Bake  in 
unbaked  pie  crust  in  a  425° F.  (hot)  oven 
for  10  minutes.  Set  oven  temperature  down 
to  350°  and  bake  20  minutes  longer.  Re¬ 
move  from  oven  and  place  on  raised  rack 
so  air  can  circulate  on  all  sides  of  plate. 
When  cool,  chill  in  refrigerator. 
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What  are  beauties  made  of?  A  sparkle,  a  sbine,  a 
special  charm  that  begins  with  glowing  good  health. 
Good  health  that  has  in  its  making  the  extra  milk 
nourishment  of  PET  Instant  . . .  more  protein,  more 
minerals  in  this  milk  without  fat . . .  more,  even,  than 
in  fresh  whole  milk.  These  are  the  things  that  help 
you  to  shinier  hair,  stronger  nails,  clearer  skin— all 
so  necessary  to  a  girl’s  vital  beauty.  What  better 
reason  to  make  it  your  kind  of  milk  . . .  PET  Instant! 


Look  for  PET  Instant  in  the  new  picture  package 


■  FtT R«q.  U.  S.  Pot.  0«.  Copf 1 960,  P»f  Milk  Co. 


Wardrobe  Magic  with 


p-togethers 


Tin  magic  is  all  done  for  you  by 
Bobbie  Brooks  . . .  with  so  many 
groups  of  CO  or  coordinated  fash- 
iMt  oudi  ai  the  spica-colored 
broshei  mols  sboum  hers  .  .  . 
modest  priced  separates  tw 
s-t-r-e-t-c-b  yoor  ewidrobe.  Mix 
or  match  Hbbie  Brooks  go-to- 
gatbem  to  beppy  combinations 
(of  year  day-time,  date-time, 
play -time  occasions.  Let 


Bobbie  Brooks  work 


Wardrobe  Magic 


k  . 


New  Girl 

(Continued  from  fxige  24) 

“Hi,”  Doris  said.  “Buying  up  Hill- 
crest?  Let  me  help  you.  Mother,”  She 
t(K)k  one  of  the  large  packages.  “Mother, 
this  is  Jo.  You  know  the  others.  Jo— this 
is  my  brother,  Dave.” 

“Well,  hello,”  he  said,  raising  an  eye¬ 
brow  as  though  signaling  privately. 

“Hi,”Josie  said,  her  cheeks  reddening. 
Inside  her  a  happy  little  song  started. 
Doris’  brother! 

“How’d  the  cake  turn  out?”  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett  asked.  She  had  the  same  gray-hlue 
eyes  as  Dave  and  a  strong-featured 
rather  than  pretty  face,  hut  what  amazed 
Josie  was  her  youthful  appearance.  She 
really  couldn’t  be  much  younger  than 
her  own  mother,  and  yet,  thinking  hack 
to  Mama’s  lined  face  and  hands,  her 
heavy  slow-moving  body  and  gray- 
stranded  hair,  it  didn’t  seem  possible. 

“Did  you  hogs  leave  anything?”  Dave 
asked. 

“/  saved  you  a  piece,”  Terry  said. 

She’s  crazy  about  him,  Josie  thought, 
as  she  looked  at  Terry. 

“It’s  my  turn  tomorrow,”  Terry  said. 
“Drop  by,  Dave— you’ll  really  taste 
cake.”  Her  greenish  eyes  flirted  mis¬ 
chievously. 

“That  so?”  Dave  said,  and  it  seemed 
to  Josie  that  his  eyes  flirted  back. 

They  were  starting  to  disperse,  when 
he  came  over  to  her.  “Wotild  you  like 
to  look  around  the  place?  I’ll  give  you 
the  grand  tour.” 

“I’d  love  it.” 

Terry’s  eyes  followed  them.  She  said 
pointedly,  “Dave  gives  everyone  the 
tour.” 

Dave  looked  at  Terry  with  a  funny 
little  smile.  “Guess  I  do.  C’mon,  Jo—” 
He  put  his  hand  on  her  elbow. 


They  went  down  a  narrow  circular 
stairway  into  a  large  cellar.  Great  beams 
stretched  the  length  of  the  basement 
ceiling.  At  one  end  was  an  enclosure 
that  looked  like  a  coal  bin.  “This,”  Dave 
said,  “was  a  slave  hide-out  during  abo¬ 
lition  days.  The  slaves  were  smuggled 
out  of  here  on  to  their  freedom.  Here, 
look—”  He  made  her  peer  at  a  wooden 
lieam  in  which  was  faintly  visible  the 
carved  word,  “FREE.” 

They  were  silent,  looking  at  it.  Josie 
said,  “To  think  that  slaves  stood  right 
here—”  She  saw  Dave  studying  her  in 
the  semi-darkness.  He  propelled  her 
back  to  the  stairway.  ’Til  show  vou  the 
path  they  took  from  the  river.” 

They  stejipcd  out  into  the  balmy 
landscape.  The  sun  had  set  leaving  an 
orange  margin  in  the  west,  burnishing 
the  weathcrvancs  ,itop  the  bams.  They 
followed  a  narrow  path  that  was  no 
more  than  a  ribbon. 

“Dad  alwa\s  makes  sure  this  path  re¬ 
mains,”  Dave  said.  “It’s  never  touched, 
even  though  it  cuts  right  through  the 
farmed  lands.” 

The\'  arrived  at  a  broad  stony  stream 
that  twisted  its  way  parallel  to  the 
woods  which  started  at  the  farm’s  edge. 
“This  comes  down  from  the  river.  I 
guess  the  slaves  walked  through  the 
stream  from  the  Ixiats- ” 

“It’s  thrilling.”  Josie  said—  “to  have 
history  in  your  own  home!”  I 

“It’s  more  than  thrilling,  it’s  a  respon¬ 
sibility,”  Dave  said. 

She  wanted  to  ask  him  what  he 
meant,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
struck  her.  She  said  anxiously,  “Dave— 
I  can  still  catch  a  bus,  can’t  I?” 

He  glancetl  at  his  watch.  “I  doubt  it. 
But  I’ll  drive  you  home.” 

“No.”  The  word  came  out  almost 
harshly,  and  Dave  looked  puzzled.  “I 
mean— it’s  too  much  trouble.”  She 


LUSTER-TONE 
Glamour 
Satin  Finish 


GIV-N-KEEP 

WALLET 


Made  fro'T>  ony  photo, 
snopshot  or  rtegotive  |re 
turr>ed  unhormed).  Siie 
2Vj"  »  3 Vi",  on  finest 
pottroil  poper.  Money 
back  guoranteel  (for 
Hi  Speed  Service,  odd 
?S<I  Send  photo  and 
money  lodoy  • 


with  avary  $2  erdar. 
Suilabla  lar  fromiat. 


turned  back  down  the  path.  “Maybe 
if  we  hurry,  1  can  still  make  it.” 

Dave  follow  ed  her  at  a  leisurely  pace. 
“You  can’t  make  it.  Relax,  Jo.  I  don’t ' 
mind  driving  von.  In  fact.  I’d  like  to—  j 
ver\-  much.”  I 

She  was  excitingly  aware  of  the  flat¬ 
tery  in  his  voice,  btit  her  pleasure  was 
crowdixl  (Hit  by  a  new  and  unpleasant 
fear.  Dave  mustn't  take  her  home.  She 
couldn’t  stand  herself  for  thinking  it, 
but  the  words  thought  themselves.  “I 
don’t  w'ant  him  to  see  my  house.  Not 
after  all  this—” 

But  when  they  reached  the  road,  the 
bus  was  a  speck  in  the  distance.  “Next 
bus  in  two  hours,”  Dave  said  calmly. 
“I’ll  get  your  things.” 

Inside  the  house,  she  said  gixxl-bye 
to  Doris  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  then 
hello  and  good-bye  to  Mr.  Burnett,  a 
handsome  gra\  ing  man  who  didn’t  l(M)k 
(Continued  on  fxige  60) 


Beltxs, 

Stmt II  t^iintii 

the  patented  panty  with  built-m 
sanitary  belt  no  extra  belt  needed' 


. . .  because  if s  sleek-flttini . . .  fuaranteed  stain- 
proef . . .  scientifically  desi|ned  for  comfortable 
worry-fTH  protection,  no  matter  how  active  yoo 
may  be ...  at  school,  at  work,  at  play. 


•  always  sacura  with  pat- 
antad  Baltx  Safti-Grips; 
stainlass,  braak-proof, 
can’t  tiida  or  slip. 

•  navar  an  ambarrassing 
accidant  if  yoa  waar 
Baltx  Santy  Panty  whan 
"thosa  days”  ara  naar. 


nary  a  tall  tala  bulga 
with  patantad,  tansion- 
traa.  built-in  sanitary 
baltl  No  axtra  bait 
naadad. 

i  always  dainty  with  soft, 
stainprool,  odorlass 
crotch  shiald. 


$00  for  yourself.  Try  Beltx  Sonty  Pinty. 
Accept  no  substitute ...  if  s  patontod! 

And  unconditionally  fuaranteed! 

Non-run  tricot;  sixas  S-M-L-XL 
Nylon  or  Acetata  Tricot  S1JI; 

WHk  patantad  VanbMad  Cratch  Shiald. 

Nylon  tricot  S1-»;  All  Nylon.  $1  Jl 

at  department  A  drug  stores:  and  your  favorite  S-A-IO 
or  write,  wa'II  tall  you  where 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


39<  Beltx  “Peace-of- Mind"  Package  for  25^ 


yi\ 


Smart  29d  POM*  PURSE 
Keeps  sanitary  napkin  always  handy 
but  out  of  sight!  (*Peaca-of-mind.) 


LATEST  EDITION 
^  “JUST  BETWEEN  US" 

...By  Batty  Kay;  answers  your  questions 
about  menstruation,  health,  poisa. 

and  goodlooks. 

toy  BELTX  DIAL  CALENDAR 
Enablas  you  to  predict  your  periods 
fcr  entire  year. 

To  let  all  3.  send  2Sd  to:  BETTY  KAY,  Care  of 
BELTX,  BOX  107,  DEPT.  CE90,  ST.  LOUIS  1,  MO. 
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THE  GIRLS  SOUND  OFF 


WHAT’S  YOUR  IDEA  OF  THE 
“IDEAL  DATE,”  1960  VERSION?  We 
>«'ound  up  “Jam  Session”  last  spriiiK  by 
tossing  that  question  your  way.  Now 
let’s  start  off  the  new  semester  by  sum¬ 
ming  up  your  answers.  It’s  an  easy  job 
this  month  because  for  onre  you  agrer! 

The  Ideal  1960  date — boy  or  girl — 
is  neatly  groomed,  well-mannered,  eon- 
siderate,  and  has  a  good  personality. 
Many  of  you,  however,  expressed  doubts 
that  such  a  dream  date  actually  exists! 
Here,  in  part,  is  what  you  said. 


doing  the  same  things  1  do.  He  looks 
and  dresses  like  Fabian,  because  I  like 
the  way  Fabian  dresses. 

Janet  Beigtr 
J.  L.  long  Jr.  H.  S. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


When  I  say  a  boy  is  “dreamy,”  I 
don’t  necessarily  mean  that  he’s  tall, 
dark,  and  handsome;  I  mean  he’s  well- 
mannered  and  has  a  good  personality. 
Of  exjurse,  if  you  could  combine  man¬ 
ners,  personality,  and  good  looks  into 
one  Ijoy,  I  think  he’d  he  my  idea  of 
the  tnily.ideal  date. 

Sandra  Kaye  Church 
Stuttgart  (Ark.)  Jr.  H.  S. 


A  boy  who  wears  an  old  T-shirt, 
scuffed-up  loafers,  and  dungarees  that 
look  as  if  he’s  lieen  living  in  them  for 
a  week  is  not  for  me.  The  date  who’s 
100%  tops  in  my  book  is  well-groomed, 
mannerly,  and  courteous.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  be  especially  good  looking  so 
long  as  he  has  a  good  personality  and 
can  carry  on  an  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Chtryl  Snyder 

Bellwoad  Antis  H.  S. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 


I’d  want  a  hoy  with  eyes  of  blue 
or  brown  or  green  or  gray; 

I  wouldn’t  care  much  how  he  looked, 
so  long  as  he  was  gay! 

I’d  want  a  hoy  who  feared  the  Lord, 
yet  was  brave  and  true  and  strong; 

One  who’d  stand  up  for  his  beliefs, 
not  give  in  to  belong. 

I’d  want  a  hoy  who  was  go<xl  to  me 
and  included  me  in  his  plan; 

But  most  of  all  I’d  want  a  boy 
who’d  prove  to  be  a  man! 

Louise  White 
Kress  (Tex.)  H.  S. 


Dream  Stuff— '60  Style 

Tall  and  slim,  a  flashing  smile. 
Shoulders  broad  as  a  movie  idol; 

Wavy  hair  and  eyes  of  browm. 
Sophisticated  man  of  town; 

Handsome,  dashing,  rich  and  brave, 

Not  for  me  this  type  of  knave! 

He’s  not  the  type  to  hold  my  heart 
Hang  the  looks— I  want  him  smart, 
Loving,  sweet,  polite  to  me. 

Chuck  full  of  personality; 

Considerate,  not  hard  to  please; 

His  talk  puts  everyone  at  ease. 

But  that’s  a  dream.  I’ll  tell  you  why. 
“They”  just  don’t  make  that  kind  of  guy! 

loualla  Moore 
Wheeler  (Ind.)  H.  S. 

If  he’s  nic'e,  popular,  cute,  and  has 
a  good  personality— he’s  what  I  call  a 
“dream  boat”! 

Cyn-Dee  Gumpel 
Somers  Jr.  H.  S. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  idea  of  an  ideal  date  is  a  tall, 
dark,  and  hand.some  boy  with  a  good 
personality  and  a  nice  car.  He  enjoys 


My  idea  of  the  ideal  date  is  to  go 
out  with  someone  whose  company  you 
enjoy.  He  should  respect  you  and  see 
to  it  that  you’re  enjoying  yourself.  I 
think  he  should  bring  you  home  at  the 
correct  time,  and  ask  you  for  another 
date  at  the  door. 

Janie*  Wirth 

Yankton  (S.  D.)  Sr.  H.  S. 

Most  girls,  including  myself,  never 
really  get  what  they  call  an  “ideal 
date.”  I’m  not  saying  it’s  impossible, 
but  it  just  doesn’t  happen  every  day. 
My  “ideal  date”  would  have  to  be  a 
tall  boy  with  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
He’d  have  to  have  a  good  sense  of 
humor  to  suit  me.  And  he’d  have  to 
be  a  clean,  neat  dresser.  Maybe  some¬ 
day  he’ll  come  my  way! 

Bonn!*  Li*big 
Franklin  (N.  J.)  H.  S. 


deserve 

'•FANFARE” 
French  Purse  by 

PRINCESS 

GARDNER 


Sperially  designed  for  you.  Wonderfully 
handy  places  to  nut  so  many  special  things. 
Available  in  ricn-looking  red,  white,  light 
blue  and  bla«’k  polished  Cowhide  leather.  Im¬ 
peccably  crafted  by  Princess  Gardner.  85. 

Prince  Gardner  Co..  1234  S.  Kingshighway.  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 
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THE  BOYS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 


1960  Version 


My  perfect  date  would  be  not  just 
a  brain  or  just  a  “looker”  or  just  a  per¬ 
sonality.  She  would  be  intelligent, 
though  not  enough  so  to  make  me  seem 
ignorant.  She’d  be  pretty,  because  a 
lx)y  is  proud  of  a  good-looking  date. 
She’d  have,  also,  a  good  personality. 
The  last  is  the  most  important.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  date  a  girl  if  she  had 
the  brains  of  Aristotle  and  the  l(M)ks 
of  Sheba,  but  was  as  dried  up  and  dead 
as  the  Mummy’s  mother! 

Michaal  Harr 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  girl  who’s  nice  looking,  has  a  good 
personality,  and  is  interested  in  meeting 
pettple  is  my  ideal.  I’d  rather  date  a 
girl  who  can  hold  up  her  end  of  an 
interesting  conversation  than  one  who 
wants  to  neck. 

Jarem*  Wojtkiawicz 
Wayarhausar  (Wis.)  H.  S. 

Dream  on,  dreamer— an  ideal  date? 

Just  who  are  you  to  think  you  rate? 
First,  try  making  yourself  ideal 
Then  you  will  get  a  better  deal. 

Lawis  Cook 

Abilana  (Tax.)  Christian  H.  S. 

Girls  .  .  .  they’re  funny  little  things. 

I  used  to  love  them;  then  I  despised 
them;  now  I— well.  I’m  neutral.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  girl.  I  like  a  girl 
who’s  fairly  quiet,  mild-mannered,  and 
poised.  She  must  be  on  good  terms 
with  her  parents  and  family,  because  a 
girl  who  can’t  get  along  at  home  is 
usually  rebellious  and  hard  to  get  along 
with  on  a  date,  too.  My  girl  must  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  out-of-doors  and 
nature.  She  has  to  do  good  work  at 
.school  and  at  home.  And  she  has  to 
have  the  ability  to  understand  and 
ac'cept  some  of  the  problems  and  faults 
of  others. 

Mika  Tharn 
Winona  (Minn.)  H.  S. 

Looks  are  okay,  but  give  me  the  girl 
who’s  sincere  and  thinks  for  herself! 

Dallas  Smith 
Abilana,  Tax. 

The  “ideal  date”?  A  girl  with  whom 
you  can  have  a  good  time— no  matter 
what  you’re  doing— is  ideal  for  me.  I 


watch  for  l(M)ks,  then  personality.  A 
date  is  a  time  to  have  fun.  If  I  wanted 
a  “Univac”  I  wouldn’t  go  out  jn  the 
first  place. 

Ray  Krall 

Morton  Wait  H.  S. 

Barwyn,  III. 

My  ideal  is  a  girl  whose  attractive¬ 
ness  comes  from  natural  charm  and 
spiritual  maturity.  She’s  definitely  not 
one  of  those  pseudo-sophisticates  whose 
choice  in  dress  and  cosmetics,  speech 
and  manner,  and  whose  ideas  about 
what  is  a  “good  time”  clearly  show  a 
lack  of  moral  sense. 

My  girl  knows  the  latest  in  tasteful 
dress,  personal  grooming,  and,  of 
course,  popular  tunes  and  dance  steps— 
sans  the  extremes  in  rock  ’n’  roll,  if 
you  please.  She’s  a  girl  who  knows, 
and  lets  others  know,  that  it’s  just  that 
—a  date— and  nothing  more.  She’s  grace¬ 
fully  appreciative  of  her  escort’s  atten¬ 
tiveness  and  respect. 

David  Wyzar 

D«  La  Sail*  Acadsmy 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

My  ideal  girl  shouldn’t  be  t(X)  quiet 
or  too  loud,  but  somewhere  in  between. 
I  don’t  like  girls  who  show  off  in  front 
of  other  boys.  She  should  be  able  to 
take  a  little  ribbing  without  getting 
mad.  Last,  she  should  enjoy  dates 
within  the  limit  of  my  pocketbook,  and 
not  try  to  “drain  me  dry.” 

Jim  Gilbert 

Flat  Rock  (Mich.)  H.  S. 


NEXT  "JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 

WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  IF  YOU 
DISAPPROVE  OF  WHAT  THE 
OANIi’S  DOING?  Everyone  gets 
into  predieaments  where  he  or 
she  disapproves  of  the  group's 
actions.  Deserilw  some  predicament 
you’ve  experienced  and  tell  us  what 
you  did.  Also,  tell  us  whether  you 
would  take  the  same  course  of 
action  again,  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Address  letters  to  “Jam  Session,’’ 
C'o-ed  IHaga/iiie,  3.3  ^  est  42nd 

Street,  New  York  .36,  N.  Y.  Include 
your  name,  school,  city,  state. 
Mail  them  by  September  16,  I960. 


no  more  pin  marks! 
no  more  split  ends 


when  you  set  your  hair  with 
KLIPPIES  pin  curl  clips 


NEVER  use  old-fashioned  pinching  devices 
that  crimp  your  hair  and  split  the  ends.  Set 
your  hair  the  modern  way  —  with  KLIPPIES 
pin  curl  clips. 

LaJy  Ellen  clips  hug  your  curls  gently,  hold 
each  curl  with  firm,  even  tension  as  only  a 
spring  steel  clip  can  do . . .  leave  your  hair  soft, 
smooth,  easy  to  manage! 

Set  your  curls  in  seconds.  It’s  a  breeze! 
KLIPPIES  curl  clips  spring  open  at  fingertip 
touch  . . .  glide  on  and  off  curls  quickly  and 
easily. 

Only  clip  used  by  9(f/c  of  all  beauticians! 
For  smoother,  longer-lasting  curls  use  the 
same  clip  your  beautician  uses.  Get  KLIPPIES 
curl  clips  at  all  hair  goods  counters  —  six  sizes 
and  shapes  for  every  size  curl.  Only  29"^  a  card. 


Double 

prong 


In 

color 


KLIPPIES 

PIN  CURL  CLIPS  * 

Write  for  l6-pa.ge  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  "How 
to  Set  a  Pin  Curll’ 
KLl  PPIES  code  included 
free.  Send  10<  to  LADY 
ELLEN.  Dept.  CF.902. 
Los  Angeles  31,  Calif. 
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ff  here  do  fyeople  eat  six  meals  a  day?  In 

New  Zealand — the  Long  Bright  Land! 


Estelle  Stratton  lives  on  a  giant 
sheep  and  dairy  farm  in  Wairarapa 
District  of  North  Island,  most  northerly 
of  the  three  islands  that  make  up  New 
Zealand.  Wairarapa,  which  means  “glit¬ 
tering  water,”  is  taken  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Maori,  a  Polynesian  people 
who  settled  the  picturesque  islands 
about  700  years  ago.  The  Maori  call 
New  Zealand  Aotearoa— “The  Long 
Bright  Land”— because  of  its  shape  and 
its  gleaming  snow-capped  mountains. 

The  Stratton  family’s  home  is  a  ver¬ 
anda-fronted,  eight-room  structure  set 
high  atop  a  hill.  In  front  is  a  crystal- 
clear  rushing  river.  Behind  are  pine 
trees,  and  behind  the  trees,  acres  of 
big,  rounded,  stony  hillsides  where  Mr. 
Stratton’s  1,200  sheep  and  100  cattle 
graze. 

Five  mornings  a  week,  Estelle  gets 
up  at  five  for  a  breakfast  of  fruit  and 
cereal  or  eggs.  Then  comes  the  long 
trek  to  school,  located  111*  miles  away 
in  Martinsville.  Estelle  gets  tliere  by 
bicycle  and  bus.  She  studies  arithme¬ 
tic,  spelling,  geography,  history,  and 
reading.  School  vacations  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  States,  except  that 
Christmas  and  New'  Year’s  are  summer 
holidays  because  New  Zealand  is  lo¬ 
cated  below  the  equator. 

New  Zealanders  take  their  schooling 
seriously,  but  even  classes  stop  for 
morning  tea— scones  (a  type  of  baking 
powder  biscuit)  and  tea.  Then,  about 
1  p.m.,  classes  break  for  a  lunch  of 
bread  and  butter,  fruit  or  salad,  and 
perhaps  a  “sweet,”  like  pudding  or 
cake. 

When  Estelle  gets  home  from  school 
about  3:45,  afternoon  tea  is  waiting. 
Between  afternoon  tea  and  tea  (a  din¬ 
ner  of  lamb  or  mutton,  sometimes  beef; 
vegetables,  potato,  and  a  sweet),  Estelle 
practices  the  piano,  does  her  homework, 
and  pastes  pictures  of  the  Briti.sh  royal 
family  in  her  scraplxjok.  New  Zealand 
is  an  independent  country  and  member 
of  the  British  Commonw'ealth  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

Because  she  goes  to  bed  at  7:15  p.m., 
Estelle  skips  the  sixth  meal  of  the  day 
—supper,  which  comes  late  in  the  eve¬ 


ning  after  movies  or  games.  Supper 
means  sandwiches  and,  of  course,  tea. 

New  Zealanders  laughingly  recall  the 
confusion  of  U.  S.  soldiers  stationed 
there  during  World  War  II.  When  in¬ 
vited  to  tea,  they  never  could  figure 
out  w'hether  to  show  up  in  the  morning, 
afternoon,  or  evening!  Whatever  time 
of  day,  they  enjoyed  Cream  Scones 
with  their  tea. 

Cream  Scones 

2  rups  sifted,  all-purpose  flour 
3  teaspoons  bakinf;  |>owder 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
1/3  cup  shortening 
2  slightly  beaten  eggs 
1/2  cup  thin  ereain  or  milk 

Measure  the  dry  ingredients  and  sift  to¬ 
gether  into  a  bowl.  Cut  in  shortening  with 
a  pastry  blender  or  tw’o  knives,  blending 
it  until  the  mixture  resembles  coarse  com- 
meal.  To  slightly  beaten  eggs,  add  enough 
cream  or  milk  to  make  a  total  of  %  cup. 
.\dd  enough  of  the  egg-cream  mixture  to 
the  dry  ingredients  to  make  a  soft  dough, 
stirring  it  in  with  a  fork.  Continue  to  stir 
until  all  of  the  flour  disappears.  Turn  out 
mixture  on  a  lightly  floured  board  and 
knead  lightly  for  about  li  minute.  Pat  or 
roll  out  dough  until  J*  inch  thick.  Cut  the 
dough  into  4-inch  squares  and  then  into 
triangles.  Bnish  tops  with  cream  or  milk 
and  sprinkle  lightly  with  sugar.  Bake  in 
hot  oven— 425°  F.— for  12  to  15  minutes. 
Serve  hot  with  butter  and  jam. 


Three  Lions 

Maori  girls,  still  attached  to  their  tribal 
groups,  practice  ancient  art  of  greeting. 


Left-over  wallpaper  makes  a  cheery 
lining  for  dres.ser  drawers. 

—Jan  Wilson,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Try  using  clip-type  colored  plastic 
clothespins  to  fasten  your  skirts  to 
hangers.  The  bright  colors  will  add  a 
bit  of  zip  to  your  closet. 

—Pat  Kautz,  Verona,  Pa. 

Next  time  you’re  entertaining  guests 
in  your  home,  keep  guests  happy  by 
labeling  sandwiches  with  flags  on  tooth¬ 
picks.  Anyone  who  dislikes  certain  sand¬ 
wich  ingredients  will  be  able  to  tell  at 
a  glance  what  he’s  getting. 

—Fern  Ida  Reedy,  Albany,  III. 

To  prevent  last-minute  dashes  to  the 
store  to  buy  ingredients,  read  the  entire 
recipe  before  you  start  to  cook.  Then 
get  out  all  the  ingredients  and  utensils. 
If  anything’s  missing,  youll  be  able  to 
get  it  before  you  start  mixing. 

—Suzanne  Gibson,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

You  can  smother  an  oven  broiler  or 
fry-pan  fire  by  throwing  salt  or  baking 
soda  on  it.  Try  to  keep  salt  aw'ay  from 
the  food.  Water  will  spread  this  type 
of  fire. 

—Barbara  C.  Rosenberg,  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  keep  closets  neat,  arrange  cloth¬ 
ing  according  to  type  of  article— all 
skirts  in  one  place,  all  blouses  in  an¬ 
other,  etc. 

—Bonnie  Robinson,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

If  you  break  glassware  on  the  floor 
sw'eep  up  the  big  pieces  and  then  wipe 
the  area  with  dampened  paper  tow’el- 
ing  or  facial  tissues  to  pick  up  all  the 
small  pieces  of  glass.  Then  discard  the 
toweling  or  tissues. 

—Gladys  Taylor,  Stafford,  Va. 

Keep  your  shoes  “in  shape”  by 
stuffing  tissue  paper  in  the  toes  each 
night. 

-Beryl  L.  Paer,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Gut  any  bright  ideas?  Co-ed  will  pay 
$1.00  for  every  homemaking  hint  used 
in  this  eolumn.  If  your  idea  isn’t  com¬ 
pletely  original,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items 
submitted  can  be  returned.  Write  to 
“Here’s  How”  Editor,  Co-ed,  .33  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Learning  is  easier  on  a  Gas  a  range! 


New  Gas  Ranges-built 
to  Gold  Star  standards- 
make  cooking  much  simpler 


'lAJ(yi£c(s  A/eu/edt 

^x^ce£l^eMj!ic 

Only  the  finest  ranges  jrom  the  world’s 
great  Gas  Range  Makers  qualify  for  this 
coveted  Gold  Star  Award.  Below  are  just 
a  few  of  the  more  than  28  advances  in 
performance,  automation  and  design  a 
range  must  have  to  meet  new  Gold  Star 
Standards. 


Now  Gas  is  even  faster,  cooler,  cleaner  than  before! 


^  FOOD  CAN’T  BURN  or  boil  over  on  the 
(  Burner-with-a-Brain  *.  Students  set  thermo- 
stat — Kas  flame  adjusts  itself.  Other  burners 
“click”  to  indicate  warm,  simmer,  boil. 


BROILING  IS  SMOKELESS  with  Gas— door 
can  stay  closed.  .Some  Gas  ranges  broil  in  half 
the  time,  others  feature  adjustable  racks  that 
raise  or  lower  at  push  of  a  button. 


GAS  SAVES  TIME  .  .  .  CLEANING  .  .  .  MONEY  I  Only  Gas  gives 
instant  heat — no  warm-up  wait  to  waste  classroom  time.  And  modern 
Gas  ranges,  built  to  Gold  Star  standards,  offer  wonderful  built-in 
conveniences  such  as  heat-controlled  griddles,  automatic  meat 


thermometers,  clock<ontrolled  ovens,  etc.  Gold  Star  standards  make 
sure  too  that  every  inch  of  the  range  is  a  cinch  to  clean.  Now,  as  always, 
a  Gas  range  costs  less  to  install,  less  to  maintain  and  use.  Consult 
your  Gas  company  for  information  on  special  school  programs. 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


No  wonder,  more  people  than  ever  are  cooking  with  A  GAS ! 


*A.G.A.  G^s.  Ass9€.^  im. 
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New  Girl 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

at  all  like  a  farmer  but  more  like  a  law¬ 
yer  or  doctor. 

Her  thoughts  churned  miserably  as 
they  got  into  the  car.  “VV'here  to, 
ma’am?”  Dave  asked. 

She  gave  him  the  address,  expecting 
a  raised  eyebrow,  but  all  he  said  was, 
“Righto.”  Then,  “Next  time  I’ll  show 
you  my  Model-T.  It’s  in  the  barn.  I’m 
fixing  her  up  so  that  she’ll  run  again.” 

Next  time.  The  words  made  a  little 
tingle  of  pleasure  in  her.  But  out  the 
car  window  she  saw  the  landscape 
changing— big  fields  giving  way  to  small 
ones,  then  to  patches  of  scrub  oak  and 
uneven  fences.  There  were  cheap  res¬ 
taurants  and  bars.  Vividly  she  saw  the 
worn  linoleum  in  the  kitchen,  the  thread¬ 
bare  furniture.  Papa  in  overalls.  She 
said,  “Drop  me  off  at  the  grocery, 
please.  I  promised  to  take  home  some 
things.  That  one  right  ahead,  Dave.” 

“Okay.”  He  pulled  over  onto  the 
gravel.  “I’ll  wait  for  you.  No  point  in 
your  lugging  packages.” 

Panic  rose  in  her.  “No,  don’t.  I’ll  be 
a  while.  It’s  really  all  right,  Dave.  I’ll 
walk.” 

She  saw  his  eyes  measuring  her,  puz¬ 


zling.  He  was  silent  a  moment  as  though 
deliberating.  Then  he  said,  “Okay,  Jo,” 
and  smiled.  “I’ll  see  you.” 

The  kitchen  smelled  of  garlic  and 
fried  peppers.  There  was  a  garish  oil¬ 
cloth  cover  on  the  table.  Mama  looked 
tired  and  her  fat  arms  bulged  out  of  the 
too-tight  sleeves  of  her  housedress.  Papa 
was  sprawled  napping  on  the  sofa.  She 
could  hear  his  tired  breathing.  She  felt 
a  painful  war  of  tenderness  and  shame 
for  them.  She  tossed  all  night.  Sleep  just 
would  not  come.  Maybe  it  would  be 
best  not  to  see  this  crowd  who  could 
make  her  so  ashamed  of  her  family. 

Deliberately  she  ate  her  lunch  in  the 
neighborhood  snack  shop  instead  of  the 
school  cafeteria.  It  was  lonely,  but  that 
was  how  it  had  to  be.  A  few  tables 
aw’ay  was  the  red-haired  boy  who  had 
knocked  over  her  books.  He  was  loud 
and  a  show-off.  He  was  saving  two 
seats  for  someone.  The  snack  shop  was 
crowded,  and  a  boy  tried  to  sit  down. 
There  w’as  a  ruckus.  She  heard  Red  say, 
“Too  bad  about  you.  I’m  saving  these. 
We  eat  here  every  day.”  As  the  boy 
went  off  sourly.  Red  said  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear, 
“Goat-farmersl”  There  were  titters,  and 
Josie’s  cheeks  flamed.  She  w’ent  to  her 
class  with  depression  gnawing  her. 


But  Doris  sought  her  out.  “Where 
were  you  at  lunchtime?” 

“I  had  studying  to  do,”  Josie  fibbed. 

“Well,  look— the  bake-off’s  at  Meg’s 
tonight.  Terry’s  mother  is  having  a 
bridge  party  or  something,  so  she’s  not 
giving  her  feast  till  next  w’cek.” 

“You  mean  I’m  invited  again?”  Josie 
said. 

“Don’t  be  a  child,  Jo.  Of  course, 
you’re  invited.” 

She  felt  as  though  she  were  on  a  see¬ 
saw  all  that  next  week.  There  were  all 
the  glorious  ups  when  they  gathered  at 
the  girl’s  homes  and  baked  and  laughed 
and  stuffed  themselves.  There  were  the 
downs  when  Terry  made  pointed  re¬ 
marks.  “I’m  just  dying  to  see  what  Jo’s 
going  to  bake— Italian  pastry,  no  doubt?” 
There  was  another  girl,  a  bosom  pal  of 
Terry’s.  She  smiled  knowingly,  “jo’s  so 
mysterious  about  her  life.  We  know 
hardly  a  thing  about  her.” 

And  indeed  she  was  mysterious.  If 
she  could  just  make  them  like  her,  Josie 
figured,  without  knowing  anvihing  about 
her  shabby  home  and  her  foreign  par¬ 
ents,  then  maybe  she  could  stay  a  part 
of  this  group. 

It  was  hardest  with  Dave.  Being 
with  Dave  was  always  that  high  top-of- 
the-see-saw  feeling.  The  last  few  days 


she’d  had  lunch  with  him,  instead  of  the 
girls.  They’d  eaten  their  sandwiches  out 
on  the  campus  under  a  wide  reddening 
oak  and  Dave  had  told  her  about  his 
ambitions.  “I’m  going  to  be  a  nuclear 
physicist,”  he’d  said.  “The  future  be¬ 
longs  to  science.  And  I  want  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  future.”  He  add¬ 
ed,  “Talking  to  you  is  wonderful,  Jo. 
There’s  such  a  softness  about  you— a 
warmth.  You’re  not  like  the  others.” 

His  words  struck  with  double  mean¬ 
ing  in  her,  pleasing  and  displeasing  at 
once.  She  wanted  to  be  like  other  girls. 

“I  want  to  take  you  to  the  dance  Sat¬ 
urday,”  he  said. 

The  campus  swam  around  her— blue 
sky  and  green  grass  fusing  in  an  excite¬ 
ment  of  color.  “I’d  love  it,”  she  said. 

“I’ll  pick  you  up  about  8:30.” 

Her  mind  calculated  rapidly.  She  was 
adept  now  at  evasion.  “No,  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  I’m  visiting  cousins  in  town.  I  can 
take  the  bus.” 

She  thought  he  tensed  at  her  words, 
but  he  only  said,  “If  that’s  what  you 
prefer—” 

She  borrowed  a  dress  from  Maria. 
A  rose-colored  dress  with  yards  of  skirt. 
Mama  was  not  as  happy  as  she  should 
be.  “I  would  like  to  see  this  Dave.” 

“You  will.  Mama.” 


Maria  said,  “He’s  from  a  good  fam¬ 
ily,  Mrs.  Cardone.  Don’t  worry.”  But 
when  she  was  alone  with  Josie,  she  said, 
“I  can  see  what  you’re  doing,  Josie— 
how  long  can  you  avoid  the  inevitable?” 

“Tonight  I  don’t  want  to  think  about 
it.” 

It  was  easier  said  than  done.  Despite 
the  glory  of  whirling  in  Dave’s  arms, 
her  skirt  a  flurry  of  rose,  and  the  music 
a  private  dream,  worry  nudged  her. 
Terry  drifted  over,  her  eyes  steely.  “You 
haven’t  danced  once  with  me,  Dave,” 
she  purred. 

There  was  a  leaden  feeling  in  Josie 
as  he  danced  off  with  Terr\’.  It  material¬ 
ized  into  a  hard  knot  as,  after  the  dance, 
Terry  said,  “The  bake-off’s  at  your 
house,  Monday,  isn’t  it,  Jo?  We’re  all 
looking  forward  to  it—” 

Monday.  The  word  tolled  in  her  head. 
Somehow  she  had  to  get  out  of  it. 
“Hey,”  Dave  said,  “remember  me?” 

In  fairness  to  Dave,  she  forced  her- 
self  to  be  gay.  But  she  kept  one  eye 
peeled  to  the  big  clock  in  the  streamer¬ 
decorated  gymnasium.  She  must  not 
miss  the  bus,  the  one  which  came  and 
went  specifically  for  this  dance. 

“So  Cinderella  has  to  run  off,”  Dave 
said  with  annoyance. 

“It’s  such  a  trip  for  you.  This  is  much 


simpler— my  going  home  on  the  bus. 
Thanks.  Goodnight.” 

She  felt  like  a  heel.  Dave  had  looked 
so  desolate  when  she  left.  Maria’s  words 
came  back  to  her.  “How  long  can  you 
go  on  avoiding  the  inevitable?”  Well, 
the  inevitable  had  come.  Monday  the 
Baker’s  Dozen  would  gather  at  her 
house,  and  that  would  be  the  end. 

All  Sunday  she  brooded,  staying  by 
herself  in  her  room.  Once  Mama  came 
in.  “Josie,  you  are  sick.  You  look  white 
like  flour.” 

“I’m  all  right.  Mama.” 

“Your  papa  is  painting  the  closets  in 
the  kitchen,”  Mama  said.  “It  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  You  come  down  now.” 

“Oh— all  right.  Mama.” 

When  she  saw  the  painted  kitchen 
cabinets,  she  stood  stock-still.  Mama 
was  beaming.  Papa  cleaning  his  paint¬ 
brushes.  He  looked  up  with  a  grin. 
“Real  high  class,  eh,  Josie?” 

They  were  horrible.  He  had  used  a 
cheap  shiny  paint  in  a  garish  yellow- 
orange,  The  cabinets  screamed  in  the 
small  kitchen.  They  clashed  with  the 
brick-colored  linoleum. 

“What’s  the  matter?  You  don’t  like?” 
Papa’s  face  dropped. 

“They’re— they’re  the  wrong  color,” 
she  burst  out.  (Turn  page) 
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been  studying  too  hard— or  something.” 
For  once  Mama  didn’t  press  her. 

The  plan  went  off  perfectly.  Doris 
was  concerned.  “I’m  so  sorry.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  feast.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  help?” 

Josie  quickly  and  firmly  assured  her 
there  wasn’t  and  hung  up. 

They  were  having  dinner— Mama  had 
made  Josie’s  favorite  lasagna  to  whet 
her  appetite— when  they  heard  a  car 
drive  up.  Papa  answered  the  door  and  a 
familiar  voice  said,  “Mr.  Cardone? 
We’re  Jo’s  friends.  We  came  to  see  if 
we  could  be  of  help.  We—” 

Somehow  Josie  stood  up  and  walked 
to  the  door.  Her  heart  banged  painfully, 
and  her  mouth  was  dry  with  fear  and 
shame.  “Doris— Dave— ”  She  fought  for 
control.  “Won’t  you  come  in?” 

Mama  emerged  from  the  kitchen,  dry¬ 
ing  her  hands  on  her  apron.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  cooking,  and  health 
streamed  from  her.  Josie  made  intro¬ 
ductions.  Then  there  was  a  silence  in 
which  Doris  and  Dave  just  looked  at 
her. 

“I’m  so  glad  you  come,”  Mama  said. 
“For  a  long  time  now  I  ask  Josie  to 
bring  her  friends,  but—”  she  flipped  her 
palms  outward.  “I  have  made  lasagna. 
Maybe  you  have  not  had  dinner—” 

“It  smells  wonderful,”  Dave  said. 
“Out  of  this  world,”  Doris  chimed. 
Papa  brought  out  two  worn  bridge 
chairs.  “Mama,”  he  said  expansively,  “a 
little  wine,  maybe?”  He  said  to  his 
guests,  “You  like  Italian  wine?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Doris  laughed.  “I’ve 
never  tried  it.” 

Josie  sat  as  though  paralyzed.  Her 
mind  searched  frantically  for  light  con¬ 
versation,  but  nothing  came.  She  was 
aware  of  Dave’s  eyes  on  her  now  and 
then  with  an  expression  she  couldn’t 
read.  He  said  to  Papa,  “My  father  is  a 
farmer,  too.” 

“Yes?”  Papa  was  pleased.  “There  is 
nothing  so  wonderful  like  a  farm.  I  used 
to  go  to  the  factory.  I  felt  myself  die  a 
little  each  morning.  When  I  came  from 
the  old  country,  I—” 

“Papa,  Dave  didn’t  come  to  hear  your 
life  story,’’  Josie  broke  in. 

Mr.  Cardone  looked  at  her  quizzi¬ 
cally.  “ScMsa,”  he  said. 

A  deafening  stillness  fell  in  the  room. 
Doris  said,  “How  are  you  feeling,  Mrs. 
Cardone?” 

Mama’s  face  creased  in  a  benign 
smile.  “Good.  I  have  not  been  sick  one 
day  since  we  are  on  the  farm.” 

Doris  kept  her  eyes  on  her  plate. 
Dave  said,  “Would  you  show  me  around 
your  farm,  Mr.  Cardone?” 

“And  show  me  your  garden,  Mrs. 
Cardone?”  Doris  added. 

Josie  looked  at  them  with  suppressed 
furv.  Thev  were  making  fools  of  her 
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Papa  looked  confused.  “Wrong  color? 
It’s  a  beautiful  color.” 

“Like  sunflowers.”  Mama  said. 

Josie  envisioned  the  gleaming  pastel 
kitchen  in  Meg’s  house,  the  knotty  pine 
cabinets  at  Doris’s.  Taste  was  apparent 
everywhere  in  their  homes,  whereas 
here  it  was  absent  everywhere.  “It’s 
true,”  she  thought  with  agony,  “we’re 
ignorant  goat-farmers,”  and  as  she 
framed  the  words  in  her  mind,  sobs 
burst  from  her. 

“Josie!”  Mama  rushed  to  enfold  her. 

“Leave  me  alone!” 

She  ran  out  of  the  house  and  down 
the  dirt  road  that  led  into  a  thick  clump 
of  woods.  There  she  sat  on  a  felled  tree 
and  cried  till  she  was  numb.  But  the 
plan  formed  in  her  mind.  She  would 
stay  at  home  from  school  tomorrow.  She 
would  phone  Doris  and  tell  her  Mama 
was  very  sick  and  the  feast  was  off.  She 
could  keep  postponing  it  indefinitely, 
inventing  some  imaginary  lingering  ill¬ 
ness.  It  was  simple. 

When  she  came  back,  she  put  her 
arms  around  her  mother.  “I’m  sorry  I 
shouted.  I  don’t  feel  well.  Mama.  May¬ 
be  I’ll  just  rest  in  bed  tomorrow.  I’ve 
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moving  toward  others  carefully  now. 
There  were  times  when  memories  of 
Dave  tore  at  her,  but  she  fought  them 
off. 

More  and  more  she  took  part  in 
school  activities.  The  home  economics 
club  was  having  a  cake  sale,  the  money 
to  go  to  the  l(K'al  hospital  drive.  Mama 
helped  her  roll  out  the  fine  Italian  pas¬ 
try'.  They  filled  it  with  honey  and 
chopped  nuts  and  twisted  it  into  a  long 
spiral. 

Proudly  Josie  stood  with  the  other 
girls  behind  the  long  sawbuck  table  in 
the  school  corridor.  There  was  every 
variety  of  cake  present,  and  the  sale 
was  successful.  Happily,  Josie  watched 
her  contribution  dwindling  as  students 
came  back  for  seconds.  Her  heart  leaped 
as  Terry  and  Doris  approached,  with 
Dave  behind  them.  “Well,  well,”  Terry 
said.  “So  we’ll  finally  get  a  chance  to 
taste  your  cake,  Jo.” 

Josie  looked  squarely  at  her.  “It’s  an 
old  Italian  recipe.  My  mother  got  it 
from  her  mother  in  the  old  country. 
We’re  proud  of  it.” 

Terry  turned  to  Doris  and  Dave  with 
a  snicker,  but  they  didn’t  look  amused. 


Sanitary  napkins  demand 
a  special  deodorant 

The  most  effective — and  the  safest — is  QUEST 


In  the  opinion  of  a  leading  pharmacologist  Quest 
Deodorant  Powder  contains  the  safest — yet  the 
most  effective — deodorizer  for  menstrual  odors. 
Quest  can  be  used  where  strong  irritating  sprays 
or  creams  may  be  dangerous  to  sensitive  tissue. 

Quest  relieves  chafing  and  sticking  because  it 
is  soft  and  absorbent.  It's  so  neat  to  use.  Get 
Quest  at  all  drug  and  toiletries  counters. 


"Hello,  Jo,”  Dave  said. 

“What  can  I  sell  you?”  she  said  im¬ 
personally. 

“I’ll  buy  it  all,”  he  said  and  plunked 
down  a  bill.  “Enough?” 

She  nodded.  “I’ll  put  it  in  a  carton.” 

He  waited  silently.  VV^hen  she  handed 
him  the  box,  he  said,  “All  right,  your 
job’s  finished  here  now.  C’mon.”  He 
pidled  her  almost  roughly  from  behind 
the  table,  and  the  pressure  of  his  hand 
on  her  arm  made  her  go  with  him.  “Get 
in,”  he  said  at  his  car.  “I  want  to  show 
you  something.” 

They  drove  past  the  familiar  big 
farms  and  rolling  countryside.  Dave  was 
silent.  Josie,  wondering,  was  a  little 
frightened  and  a  little  thrilled.  They 
stopped  before  his  house  and  Dave  led 
her  inside.  He  stood  near  the  front  door 
and  pointed.  “You  see  those  holes?” 

Josie  looked  at  two  round  holes  on 
each  side  of  the  front  door.  They  had 
been  plugged  up  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
but  their  original  shape  was  still  clear. 

“These  were  where  my  ancestors  put 
their  rifles  when  they  were  fighting  for 
freedom,”  he  said.  “They  stood  right 
here  and  fought  from  their  home.  The>' 
fought  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  be 
what  he  is.”  He  l(K)ked  hard  at  her. 
“You  understand,  Josie? 

“You  know  why  we’re  proud  of  this 
house?  Not  because  it’s  big  or  rich,  but 
liecause  it  stands  for  something.  Doris 
and  I  try  to  stand  for  something,  too. 
When  you  showed  us  that  you  were 
ashamed  of  your  background,  we  were 
ashamed  of  you.” 

“You  mean  that’s  why  you  didn’t  talk 
to  me?”  She  felt  something  give  inside 
her,  as  though  a  lock  had  opened,  re¬ 
leasing  her  pent-up  love  and  longing. 

“Today— when  you  gave  Terry  the 
kind  of  answer  she  deserves,”  Dave  said, 
“I  felt  again  what  I  always  used  to  feel.” 

“What’s  that,  Dave?”  she  asked  .softly. 

“That  you’re  the  girl  for  me.” 

She  put  her  hand  in  his.  “I  am  now,” 
she  said.  “I  don’t  think  I  deserved  you 
before.” 

They  walked  out  into  the  lavender 
dusk,  .\round  them  the  land  lay  quiet 
and  ancient.  “But  Terry—”  she  started. 

Dave  said  in  his  way,  “There  are  al¬ 
ways  Terrys.  V\’e  fight  them.” 

As  they  walked  to  his  car,  she  thought, 
“Yes,  there  are  always  Terrys— but  there 
are  always  Daves— and  there  is  this—” 
She  looked  at  the  historic  old  house  and 
at  the  path  which  had  helped  men  es¬ 
cape  slavery  “There  is  this— inheritance 
of  freedom,  and  with  it—”  She  remem¬ 
bered  the  word  Dave  had  used— “re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

She  said,  “Will  you  drive  me  home 
now,  Dave?” 

Copyright,  1956,  by  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines,  Inc. 
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House  Beautiful 


From  a  bluoprint 
and  a  hop#  chost  to 
a  shiny  brass  knockor 
on  tko  door  —  hun- 
drods  of  thinps  go 
into  making  up  o 
kousohold.  Tost  your 
homomaking  knowU 
odgo  by  filling  in  all 
22  of  tho  itoms 
markod  by  on  as- 
torisk  (*)  in  this  pus- 
ilo.  Fill  in  tho  othor 
words,  too. 

Count  2  points  for 
ooch  word  you  fill  in 
corroctly.  Porfoct  total 
scoro:  120  points. 

Whon  you  finish, 
turn  to  tho  answors 
on  pogo  66.  M's  fair 
pooking  nowl 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


1.  Daybreak. 

5.  Search  for. 

•  9.  Music  wherever  you  go,  with  a  tran¬ 
sistor  _ _ 

*10.  Bring  nature  inside  the  house  with  a 


•12.  Needed  for  canning. 

13.  Played  at  parties. 

15.  Metal-bearing  rock. 

17.  Short  for  “Anna.” 

*18.  Used  on  lamps  and  windows. 

19.  Maker  of  honey. 

20.  Milligram  (abbr.). 

21.  Suffix  meaning  “suitable  for”  as  in 

“theatric _ .” 

*22.  A  horizontal  support  of  a  building. 
25.  Puts  two  and  two  together. 

*27.  Shed  attached  to  a  building  is  a 

lean- _ _ 

28.  You  and  I. 

*29.  Keep  foods  cold  in  a _ freeze. 

31.  Finishes. 

34.  Short  symbol  for  “radium.” 

35.  Upon. 

*36.  Vine  that  beautifies  a  wall. 

*38.  Many  homes  have  a  built-in _ 

bar. 

43.  A  pair. 

44.  Green  vegetable. 

•45.  Projecting  part  of  a  piece  of  wood 
which  forms  a  joint  with  another. 

46.  Cut  with  an  ax. 

47.  Partly  frozen  rain. 

•49.  Part  of  the  household  linens. 

51.  Shade  trees. 

52.  At  the  beach,  you  go  for  a _ _ 


•  1.  Most  households  have  materials 

necessary  to _  socks. 

2.  Short  for  advertisement. 

3.  Artificial  coverings  of  hair. 

4.  Biblical  builder  of  the  Ark. 

5.  Moved  rapidly. 

6.  Otherwise. 

7.  Each  (abbr.). 

•  8.  Handle  of  a  door  or  drawer. 

•  9.  A  cooking  stove. 

*11.  Upper  surface  of  a  stairstep. 

*12.  Side  post  of  a  doorway. 

14.  Colloquial  for  mother. 

16.  Slippery  fish. 

23.  Consumed  food. 

*24.  Used  for  washing  or  dusting  floors. 

25.  Feeling  of  reverence  or  wonder. 

•26.  Small,  cozy  room  for  reading  or 
working. 

29.  Fall  in  drops. 

•30.  Projecting  edges  of  a  roof. 

*32.  Wooden  peg  used  to  join  two  pieces 
of  wood. 

33.  'White  flakes  which  fall  in  winter. 

37.  Harvard’s  traditional  foe. 

•38.  Lower  part  of  a  goblet. 

39.  Fishermen  use  these. 

40.  Indefinite  article. 

•41.  Narrow  beds,  often  made  of  canvas. 

42.  Have  knowledge  of. 

43.  Objective  case  of  “they.” 

48.  Elevated  (abbr.). 

50.  West  Indies  (abbr.). 

My  score  _ 


SANITARY  BRIEF 


Knit  for  flawless  fit  with  pinless 
"stay-put  power”  and  waterproof 
panel  for  ultimate  protection. 
White  all  combed  cotton  with 
nylon  reinforced  leg  bands.  $1.50. 
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Answers  to  Crossword  Puxzio  (p.  65) 


Wlicre-to-buy  C.o-efVs 
Desk  Sets,  shotvn  on 
pages  28-29 


Jumper  by  R.  A.  R. 

Calif.,  Sacramento  Weinstock-Lubin 
Calif.,  San  Francisco  The  Emporium 
Minn.,  St.  Paul  Dayton-Schuneman 

Pa.,  Philadelphia  John  Wanamaker 


Blouse  by  Rhodo  Lee 

Minn.,  Minneapolis  Dayton's 

Culotte-jumper,  and  blouse  by  llene  Ricky 

Ariz.,  Phoenix  ...  Diamonds 

Md.,  Towson  . The  Surrey  Shop 


And  we're  got  lota  to  talk  about 
in  future  iaaueal  Giving  a  party? 
We  can  help  you  plan.  .  . 

•  a  pizza  party  for  after>liowling 

e  an  rlertion  niftlit  party  for  the  gan;; 

•  a  Christmas  party  for  your  family 

•  a  panrake  party  where  boys  help  cook 

•  a  flower  shower  for  your  best  frieiul 

•  an  Oriental  Night — complete  with  cos¬ 
tumes 

•  a  backyard  barbecue 


Tunic  top,  blouse,  and  skirt  by  Sporteen 

Ind.,  Indianapolis  Paul  Harris  Stores 
La.,  New  Orleans  D.  H.  Holmes 


T'/^xSVl  inch  pholot  on  silk 
finish  paper.  Money  back 
guarantee.  60  for  S2.00,  100 
for  S3.00. 

BEAUTITONErv  PHOTO 
Dept.  34  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Sweater  blouse  and  skirt  by  Bobbie  Brooks 

Calif.,  Bakersfield  Co-ed  Shop 

Canada,  Winnipeg  Casual-Wear 

Colo.,  Denver  . May  D&F  Co. 

Ohio,  Cleveland . May  Co. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia  .  Gimbel's 

Tex.,  Dallas  .  A.  Harris 

Tex.,  Houston .  Foley's 


Got  a  beaitty  problem?  Yott^ll 
want  to  learn  about  .  .  . 

•  losing  and  gaining  weight 

•  skin  care  and  make-up 

•  body  care  and  the  use  of  fragrances 

•  the  latest  hairdos 

•  care  of  hands,  arms,  feet  and  legs 

•  accessories  for  your  facial  type 

•  styles  and  colors  for  your  type 

•  posture  and  exercises  for  figure  faults 

•  training  your  voire 


Everything  for  tha  Wedding  &  Recaption! 
Invitations  •  Gifts  for  the  bridal  party 
Toble  decorations  •  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 

ELAINE  CREATIONS 

Box  834  Oopt.  E-400 
X  Chicago  42,  IH. 


About  our  cover  .  .  . 

Photographed  by  \’ivian  Crozier  at  the 
Riverdale  Junior  High  School,  over¬ 
looking  New  York  City’s  scenic  Hudson 
River.  Students  attend  classes  in  a  newly 
designed,  starkly  modern  building,  its 
exterior  enlivened  by  huge  blocks  of 
color  in  primary  blue  and  yellow.  A  fur¬ 
ther  treat  is  the  river  view  from  many 
of  the  classrooms.  Co-ed’s  models  are 
wearing  blouses  by  Ship’n  Shore,  and 
one  carries  the  new  compact  Flash 
camera  by  Ansco,  about  $10.95.  Blouse 
on  the  right,  a  classic  in  caramel,  is 
washable  orlon  wool.  Sizes  30-38.  $3.98. 
Blouse  on  the  left,  a  continental-striped 
cotton  knit  jersey  with  bateau  neckline. 
Sizes  30-38.  $2.98. 


Or  what  about  dates?  W  e^ll  talk 
about  different  types,  includ¬ 
ing  .  . . 

•  the  movies 

•  dinner  at  a  restaurant 

•  bowling 

o  going  to  a  party 

•  dances 

•  basketball  game 
o  swimming 


Whether  you  are  slight, 
plump,  or  “oo-la-la”, 
regular,  effortless  exercise 
at  your  local  roller  rink,^ 


at  yuui  ruiitrr  niiiv  ' 

will  enhance  your  figure.'^^k ' 
Roller  skating  to  music,  dreamy 
or  drivy,  is  wonderful!  You  can 
do  it  best  on  CHICAGO  Roller 
Skates.  Send  for  booklet 
“Skating  Skills”  .  .  .  only  10<  to 
cover  postage  and  handling. 


Gtfod  to  hear  from  you,  too!  In 
**Jam  Session"  tee'll  have  y«ur 
opinions  on  ..  . 

•  money  problems 

•  the  ideal  parents 

•  going  steady 

•  whether  girls  dress  for  girls  -or  boys 

•  the  high  cost  of  proms 

•  is  woman's  place  in  the  home  only? 


Answers  to  "Getting  Your  Money's  Worth" 

(p.  22) 

What’s  in  a  Can?:  1-c;  2-a;  3-b;  4-c;  5-a. 
Facts  about  Fabrics:  1-g;  2-f;  3-i;  4-h; 
5-j;  6-e;  7-a;  8-d;  9-b;  10-c. 

Do  You  Ilace  Moncyitis?:  1-income;  2- 
fi.Vfd;  3-incidental;  4-l)efore;  5-savings  (or 
money ) . 


When  you  write 
to  our  advertisers 
please  mention 
that  you  saw  it 
in  Co-ed! 


in  touch  every  month 
.  .  in  Co-ed! 


Ask  your  teacher  to  enter 
your  subscription  today — 
El  per  school  year  in 
classrnniii  group  orders 


4464  W.  Lake.  Chicago  24,  III. 
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Why  Just  WISH  ^ 
(or  the  Things  You  Wont? 

Make  Your  Own 


After  School,  Saturdays,  Holidays— You  Can  Make  $25.00,  $50.00, 
$100.00  and  More  Just  Showing  Folks  These  Famous  Big  Value 


Girls!  YOU  can  be  just  as  happy  as  thousands  of  other  girls!  Don’t  just  wish  for 
extra  spending  money  to  buy  all  the  things  you  want.  Why,  there  are  lots  of  girls 
all  over  the  country  who  are  easily  making  dollar  after  dollar  just  showing  folks 
the  wonderful  new  Wallace  Brown  Christmas  Card  Box  Assortments  and  Gift  Items. 
YOU  can  do  it,  too!  Right  in  your  own  town,  there  are  dozens  of  people  who’ll  be 
happy  to  order  these  beautiful  cards  from  you— friends,  family,  neighbors,  store¬ 
keepers.  And  the  best  part  is  —  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  salesman!  We  send  you 
samples  to  show  around— and  they  do  the  selling  for  you.  When  folks  see  these 
gorgeous  samples  and  learn  how  low-priced  the  assortments  are— they’ll  probably 
order  several  boxes  right  on  the  spot.  And  often  you’ll  sell  3,  6  or  more  boxes  at 
a  time.  Imagine!  You  can  make  $5.00  and  more  in  just  one  hour!  You  keep  as  much 
as  HALF  of  the  money  you  take  in  to  buy  the  things  you  want. 

Mail  this  coupon  this  minute!  You’ll  get  the  2  Christmas  Card  Box  Assortments  on 
approval  and  FREE  samples  of  the  Name-Imprinted  Personal  Cards.  Plus  FREE 
full-color  catalog  showing  lots  more  money-makers,  including  many  Christmas 
Assortments,  Everyday  Cards,  Wrappings,  Stationery,  Novelty  Gifts,  etc.  You  get 
everything  you  need  to  start  making  money  at  once.  Mail  coupon  TODAY! 


FREE  SAMPLES  of  Popular-Price  Imprinted 
PERSONAL.  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Make  even  more  money  for  yourself  with  exquisite,  custom- 
designed  Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards.  A  large  va¬ 
riety  of  exclusive  designs  for  folks  who  want  the  finest 
quality  in  Personalized  Christmas  Cards  at  prices  every¬ 
body  can  afford.  They  sell  just  by  being  shown.  And 
we  ship  direct  to  your  customers  and  we  pay  post- 
age.  Send  coupon  for  FREE  Samples  of  4  great 
k  new  lines  of  these  fast  sellers.  Mail  coupon  today! 

\  WALLACE  BROWN.  INC. " 


W«ll«<«  trawH,  Inc.,  D^pt.  G-43 
11  last  a«tli  St.,  N«w  York  10,  N.  Y. 

I  wont  l«  mah*  EXTRA  MONEY  wMi  Wall«<«  trawa  ChrMtinoi 
Cor4  Inm.  Rw«h  Hw  2  AtaarlHMiitt  !•  hm  mi  ■ppiavol,  phn 
FREE  MHiipUt  pf  Nama-lmprintad  CkrratiMn  Coni*,  FREE  fpN- 
cpIm  calalap  Mirf  dataih  at  timpla  wta wy-maliiap  pi—. 


RAISE  MONEY  FOR 
YOUR  CLUt  OR  GROUP 

If  you  belong  to  a  club, 
church  group,  etc.— you 
can  put  cash  in  your 
treasury  with  our  Money 
Raising  Plan.  Check  cou¬ 
pon  for  details.  Every¬ 
one  is  glad  to  order 
Wallace  Brown  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards  to  help  girls 
finance  their  activities. 


GET  THESE  2  BOXES  OF  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  ON 
APPROVAL!  THEY’LL  MAKE  EASY  MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

One  look  at  these  2  exciting  Christmas  Card  Assortments 
and  you'll  see  why  everyone  says  it's  so  easy  to  make  extra 
money  with  the  Wallace  Brown  Line.  Feature  Ass't.  of  21 
beautiful  cards  are  rich  with  gold  bronzing,  embossing, 
glitter!  A  tremendous  value!  Regal  Lustre  Ass't.  ...  2 1 
DeLuxe  cards  on  fabulous  lustrous  Kromekote  paper,  in  the 
smart  tall  shape,  with  embossing  and  brilliant  decorations! 


n  CHECK  HERE  far  Club  Monny-Raniim  Plpn. 


ffinriSnnco-, 


fen.^ 


QUADRIGA  CLOTH 


She  takes  after  her  grandma 

. . .  and  her  mother,  too.  She  loves  to  sew!  And  as  they  did,  she  loves  the  crisp  cotton  look  of  QUADRIGA 
CLOTH.  She  dotes  on  its  exclusive  built-in  finish  that  makes  it  a  joy  to  sew.At  finest  stores  everywhere. 


W  Ely  a  Walker 

1511  LOCUST  STREET.  ST  LOUIS  3.  MISSOURI  A  l>i\iHi<>ii  of  Hurlinf{t(>n  Industrlen 
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